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The U. S. Steps Up Its Neutrality Patrol 


























Pick a word—one word 


F WORDS were rationed, and we had 

to pick just one word to define life 
at the St. Regis, we’d pick the word 
“DELIGHTFUL.” 


From cellar to roof ... from breakfast 
to midnight supper . . . from the marble 
hallways to the cake of soap in your 
bathroom . . . from the 
spacious rooms to the 
Irish linen sheets . . . 
from the bathtowels big 
as city lots to the ankle- 
deep rugs that cushion 


your steps, life at the 


A 
St. Regis is luxuriously comfortable. 


Yet it is more than that,—it is comfort 
with overtones of such taste and distinc- 


tion as to be utterly delightful . . . and 
no less delightful because all this is en- 


joyed at rates surprisingly moderate. 


It is difficult for us to say just what things 
make the St. Regis so appealing, but our 
friends must appreciate the sum total of 
them ... otherwise they would not return 
to stay with us, as they 
do, year after year. 


Many of our guests tell 
us that a visit to the St. 
Regis is just what we 
seek to make it—a de- 
lightful, refreshing experience—one that 
lingers long, and warmly, in memory. 
An illustrated booklet describing the St. 
Regis in detail is yours for the asking. 


St Regis 


FIFTH AVE. AT 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 





























Rubber that keeps roads 
from blowing away 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


N FLORIDA much of the rock avail- 
{ able for highways is a soft type of 
limestone. Road rollers of steel crush it 
into dust—roads literally blow away. A 
roller manufacturer who had tried every- 
thing else remembered the unusual 
things Goodrich engineers do with rub- 
ber. Could a steam roller be shod with 
tubber soft enough to crunch but not 
crush the stone? Could rubber stand 
the constant cutting of the sharp rock? 
And could rubber stick on the giant 
roller as it turned and twisted in its work? 


Goodrich engineers had developed a 


special rubber compound soft yet tough 
enough to stand the grinding of sharp 
sand in ship’s propeller shaft bearings; 
another rubber that outwears steel 10 
to 1 in linings for rock-handling chutes. 
With this experience they developed a 
rubber ideal for Florida roads—so tough 
it outwears steel rollers, so soft it presses 
the rock firmly into place without crush- 
ing it, leaving a slightly coarse surface 
that is almost skid-proof, wet or dry. 

The special Goodrich rubber, 1 inch 
thick, was attached to the giant roller 
by the Vulcalock bond—a patented 


Goodrich method of attaching rubber 
to steel with a grip of 700 pounds to 
the square inch. 

The steam roller with the rubber shoes 
has been at work for months without a 
moment’s trouble—a typical example of 
how Goodrich research in rubper can be 
applied to solving apparently impossible 
problems. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
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Usonas? 


Please help me propagandize a name {oj 
you and for me—a name for a Unite 
States citizen. Foremost, “American” js g 
egregious ambiguity. The misnomer sayo; 
of colossal conceit when usurped solely }y 
ourselves. - 

Why not push “Usona” all over the ng 
tion? U(nited) S(tates) o(f) N (orth) 
A (merica) ? There come to mind just noy 
three, possibly four, different United State 
in this poor world of ours. 

IDA W. DOUGLASS 


Tucson, Ariz. 





Capitol Hill 


Why the expression “Capitol Hill”? | 
presume many Washington visitors, like 
myself, are surprised to find the Capito 
“on the level.” 

M. SULLIVAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The selection of a site for the Capitol 
was one of the first problems that Maj. 
Pierre L’Enfant had to solve. At George 
Washington's direction he began laying 
out the Federal City, and viewing the 
prospect from the Potomac noticed the 
slope up to what is now Capitol Hill (it 
rose 88 feet). He commented that it was 
a “pedestal waiting for a monument.” 





Boxing Day 

On page 19 of your Dec. 23 issue, you 
have a chart showing blackout periods in 
England during the month of December. 
All is clear about it but- the rather cryptic 
term “Boxing Day” listed below Christmas 
Day. What does that mean? 

H. C. ABLE 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Boxing Day, Dec. 26, is a holdover 
from the times when the English gentry 
used to put odds and ends in bozes and 
distribute them to the less fortunate 
townsfolk. In London little more than the 
name survives, although mail and delivery 
men still stop by for any tips that may be 
forthcoming. 


Casein 


Those were pretty girls wearing new} 
clothes at the NAM convention, as shown 
in your Dec. 23 issue. And I know what 
Vinyon and Nylon are, but what is casein? 

J.C. ALDWELL 
New York City 


Casein is much older than either Vinyon 
or Nylon. Obtained from milk, it is much 
used as glue as well as for spinning into 
fibers: 
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About Lindbergh 


@ Ruck Hannan, wanted for 
murder, was back on the 
Texas border, two jumps and 
a cold campfire ahead of the 
law. Back to snatch the Tri- 
angle H ranch out of the 
claws of the money-lenders. 
Here’sa blood-pumping novel 
of cattle-running warfare in 
the Texas border country— 
before it knew fence or law or 
order. Plenty of excitement 
here. In six installments. 


A NEW NOVEL OF ADVENTURE IN TEXAS 


Wherever the Grass Grows 
by ALLAN R. BOSWORTH 


HOW TO BUILD A 
FLYING FORTRESS 


@ Britain wants them quick. So 
does our War Department. But 
a whale of a lot of labor and— 
29,600 Parts Make One Bomber! 
This story explains the big gap 
between ‘‘on hand” and “on 
order.”’ Page 18 of the new Post. 
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FINANCING CENTER OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


Of equal importance to Industry as other factors in production and 
distribution, are facilities adequate for any possible financial requite- 
ment. Industries located in Illinois have these facilities available in 
the four essential phases of financing, with large resources, by means 
of which any sound industrial venture or expansion can be financed. 
Illinois banks—with their total resources of more than $5,000,000,000.00 
—either independently or collectively can meet the needs of Industry 
and Commerce. Trust Companies provide adequate fiduciary facilities. 
Underwriting firms in the State are equipped to provide for the wide 
distribution of Industry’s equity and funded securities, and commercial 
paper houses completely serve this type of financing. The sale of 
securities may be accomplished at lower cost in Illinois than in States 
which impose a State Transfer Tax. The Chicago Stock Exchange is 
the third largest in the Nation. The knowledge of local conditions 
influencing the making of loans or other financing, which is possessed 
by financiers in this State, reacts to the benefit of Industry in Illinois. 
For complete details of the financial facilities of this State, write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL © STATE HOUSE © SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s | 





Anti-Mine Discovery 


Vie Navy, in cooperation with private 
manufacturers, is well along toward de- 
velopment of a fantastic anti-mine and 
anti-torpedo device. Details are a military 
secret, but it can be said that the appara- 
tus, mounted on the bow of a ship, utilizes 
ultrasonic waves so that they will explode 
almost any known mine while it is still 
many yards from the vessel. A similar 
device can also be used to explode a 
sighted torpedo before it reaches the ship. 
A test with a small-scale model was suc- 
cessful, but perfection of the full-sized 
mechanism isn’t yet complete. 


German-U. S. Couriers 


Quiet U.S. policy changes have resulted 
in a roundabout German courier service 
across the Pacific. The first change was 
to reverse the earlier decision to cut out 
Bermuda as a stop for Clipper planes and 
arrange to have all the planes stop there. 
Then, without fanfare, the N. Y.-Lisbon 
Export liners (the only present U.S.- 
Europe service) began calling at Bermuda. 
This, of course, is to permit Britain to 
examine enemy mail—and to pass tips on 
to the U.S. to help it watch Axis activities 
here. Because of all this, the Reich has 
started a regular and frequent courier 
service via the Transsiberian Railroad and 
the Pacific. As soon as the messengers hit 
the U.S., FBI men now trail them, check 
their records (with British Secret Service 
aid), and make sure they don’t work as 
Nazi undercover agents here. 


British Sales Drive 


Amid all the hullabaloo about extending 
Britain credit to buy supplies here, the 
British are launching movements to sell 
more here. The idea, of course, is to get 
money to buy arms. With almost no pub- 
licity, a British Board of Trade mission 
is now in Washington trying to arrange 
to export more goods, principally textiles, 
to the U.S. England is now diverting man 
power to textile production, rationing 
textile products at home, and seeking to 
sell all possible to Americans. The mission 
is working chiefly to get tariff concessions, 
arguing that previous concessions granted 
in connection with the Anglo-American 
trade pact have been wiped out by higher 
production costs and taxes. Incidentally, 


the British feel they need a publicity cam- 
paign to convince Americans that they 
can get English goods and that Britain 
needs to sell them—counteracting the im- 
pression given by retailers who blandly 
say “it’s hard to get English goods now” 
as a “buy now” argument or as an ex- 
planation for high prices or stock shortages. 


Ambassador to Mexico 


By early this week R. Henry Norweb, 
career diplomat and Ambassador to Peru, 
had become the ranking choice to succeed 
Josephus Daniels as Ambassador to Mexi- 
co, although Norweb himself didn’t know 
it. Hull has told other foreign-service offi- 
cers that Norweb was his choice for the job, 
and F.D.R. has been expected to accede to 
Hull’s wishes. Two influential non-diplo- 
mats—Mayor Maury Maverick of San 
Antonio and Rep. Richard Kleberg of 
Corpus Christi, Texas—have angled for 
the job, but both have been conceded only 
an outside chance, partly because Texans 
are still unpopular with the Mexican 
masses, 


Supreme Court Appraisal 


Here’s how F. D. R.’s appointees to the 
Supreme Court are now sized up by a cross 
section of government attorneys and Su- 
preme Court reporters who keep close tab 
on performances: Murphy, though credited 
with deep sincerity, is rated as below av- 
erage, lacking the mental habits to make a 
Grade A Justice. Douglas rates high in 
mental equipment and is expected to be- 
come an outstanding liberal justice. Frank- 
furter has been the biggest disappointment; 
this group thinks he has distinguished 
himself mainly by involved phraseology 
and a slight tendency to “show off” as if 
still lecturing to students. Reed is con- 
sidered average and expected to turn 
gradually more conservative. Black, poorly 
trained for the job when appointed, has 
worked and studied harder than any court 
member, with the result that he is growing 
rapidly in legal stature. 


Navy and Eire 

U.S. Navy officials, though they still 
insist this country can afford to transfer 
no more destroyers, are convinced that 
Britain is nearing a crisis and are deeply 
disturbed by Germany’s intensified drive 
against British shipping. As a partial rem- 
edy, officials are doing all they can back- 
stage to encourage Eire to lease bases to 
Britain. They are quietly urging the Wil- 
liam Allen White committee to line up 
Irish-American sentiment to agitate for 
such a move and, in some cases, are di- 
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rectly urging prominent Irish-Americans 
to issue statements saying the leasing of 
bases would mean Ireland’s preservation. 


Washington Notes 


The Navy Department has declined to 
let Rep. Melvin Maas (Minn.) go into 
service in command of his Marine avia- 
tion squadron, saying he’s more valuable 
as ranking Republican on the House Naval 
Affairs Committee . . . Whether to impress 
the Japanese or just to play safe, Ambas- 
sador Grew is shipping all his personally 
owned furniture home from Tokyo... 
Friends of Secretary Stimson say he has 
become annoyed by the reports that the 
Administration expects him to quit and is 
now determined to stay on as long as pos- 
sible, even though his health is poor. 





Russo-Rumanian Clash 


That mysterious “border clash” of four 
weeks ago between Russia and Rumania 
may have been part of a much greater 
story. An informed report (not confirm- 
able officially) is that Russia, planning to 
take advantage of the Iron Guard “revolt” 
and internal disruption in Rumania, de- 
cided to occupy additional Rumanian 
territory. When word of this reached him, 
Rumanian Premier Antonescu warned his 
German advisers in Bucharest that he 
would fight. Berlin promptly stepped in 
and attempted to mollify both countries. 
Meanwhile, the Red Army in Bessarabia 
was ordered to be ready, and the Soviet 
propaganda machine started a campaign 
to throw the blame on Rumania by re- 
leasing a veiled announcement of a clash 
on an unidentified border. Germany finally 
staved off a crisis by extracting an apolo- 
getic note from Rumania. 


British East Africa Drive 


A major British move to close in on 
Italian East Africa from all sides may 
soon get under way. Look for (1) a drive 
northward into Italian Somaliland with 
troops that are already concentrated in 
the towns of Nairobi, Mombasa, and 
Dar-es-Salaam, (2) an eastward move- 
ment into Ethiopia from the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, timed to coincide with an up- 
rising of Ethiopian tribesmen to whom the 
British have been smuggling arms for some 
weeks, and (3) a move across the Red Sea 
into Eritrea, possibly with the help of 
Arab tribesmen. (A British General Staff 
officer flew from London to Aden last week 
to discuss obtaining Arab assistance.) 
Also, there are indications that de Gaulle 
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agents have been active in French Somali- 
land. Note that all these Italian colonies 
are cut off by the blockade and can’t be 
reinforced. 


German Troops in Italy? 


Washington last week was frankly puz- 
zled by the stories from Yugoslavia re- 
porting that large numbers of German 
troops were pouring into Italy to aid in 
the Greek war. Confidential advices to the 
capital didn’t confirm the reports. Diplo- 
mats thought it a shrewd guess that Yugo- 
slavs or renegade Italians, prompted by 
Germany, were feeding correspondents the 
troop stories in an attempt to heighten 
German influence in the Balkans and per- 
haps to embarrass Mussolini by advertis- 
ing his dependence on German arms. Best 
information is that the German troops in 
Italy consist largely of anti-aircraft regi- 
ments assigned to guard industrial cities, 
pilots who have delivered German planes, 
and numerous “instructors” attached to 
the army in various capacities. 


Trinidad Training Base 


Plans for shipping Royal Air Force can- 
didates from England to Canada to com- 
plete their training have been extended to 
Trinidad. Within the past two months, 
work has begun on extensive barracks and 
other housing facilities at the Piarco Sa- 
vannah airfield in the island’s center, and 
the first shipload of trainees has arrived, 
via Bermuda. When the housing work is 
completed, there'll be accommodations for 
several thousand men at Trinidad. 


Yugoslavian Sentiment 


The Axis Powers have scared Yugo- 
slavia into paying them thorough lip serv- 
ice. A prime example of this is the fact, 
vouched for by diplomats, that Prime 
Minister Cvetkovitch never saw his re- 
cent speech which praised the Axis’ 
“new order” until a short while before he 
was to deliver it. He was given orders to 
make the speech as written and given no 
opportunity to revise it. This lip service, 
however, is not reflected in the popula- 
tion, which is largely pro-British. The fu- 
neral of the British pilots who crashed in 
the Montenegrin Mountains with Ralph 
Barnes, N.Y. Herald Tribune correspond- 
ent, turned out to be a demonstration of 
sympathy for the British cause. Almost 
40,000 people attended, although there’s 
not a single town of more than 8,000 in 
the region. 


Small Business’ Day 


J avestment bankers are starting in a 
big way to underwrite or buy the stocks 
of small, obscure companies which seek 
to expand. The defense program is re- 
sponsible. Commercial banks, saying that 


customers working on defense orders are 
borrowing much more than “normal bank- 
ing practice” allows, have been backing 
away from further loans to such small 
companies. Getting wind of this and realiz- 
ing that defense orders make the com- 
panies pretty good risks, some investment 
bankers are canvassing the commercial 
banks to get information on concerns 
which might want more capital. In some 
instances, the concerns are incorporated 
and stocks sold. When the companies are 
already incorporated, additional stock is 


sold. 


Machine-Tool Oversights 


It now develops that there has been 
inadequate planning in the machine-tool 
branch of the defense campaign. While 
machine-tool makers are badly overloaded 
with orders for standard-type tools, it’s 
found that hundreds of such tools are lying 
idle, mostly in small shops. A survey in 
the Kansas-Missouri area has turned up 
some 200 small shops with such excess 
facilities. No national survey has been 
made. Secondly, machine-tool makers, since 
they don’t in most cases manufacture di- 
rectly for government orders, haven’t 
shared in the generous amortization ar- 
rangements enacted last summer as an in- 
ducement to industries to expand. Re- 
membering their woes after overexpanding 
in 1918, most of them haven’t had as 
much incentive to expand as they might. 
Now two moves are being urged in Wash- 
ington: (1) giving new inducements for 
machine-tool plant expansion; (2) can- 
vassing the nation’s small shops to see 
just what machine-tool facilities could 
be used either by subcontracting or by 
bringing the tools together at central 
points. 


Living Cost Outlook 


Note that, despite widespread fears, liv- 
ing costs have not risen appreciably since 
the defense drive started. In fact, as fore- 
cast here Sept. 16, they have remained 
almost stationary. Even now, costs of liv- 
ing show little sign of changing much be- 
fore mid-spring. Specifically: Food prices 
in general will rise slightly because of sea- 
sonal factors. Men’s clothes aren’t likely to 
change before spring (because most manu- 
facturers laid in big supplies of wool be- 
fore the recent price rises and because 
most alter quality of suits rather than 
boost prices). Most women’s clothes won’t 
change in price, though a few luxury 
goods may climb. Rents, except in de- 
fense-rushed communities, should remain 
static till spring, when they may ease 
upward. 


New Products 


Stainless-steel dance floors which re- 
quire no maintenance have been developed 
by the Sharon Steel Corp. Made in highly 


polished squares, which are spot welded 
and imbedded in 5-inch concrete, the floor 
is supposed to remain shiny and smooth 
for a lifetime . . . Violins made entirely of 
shatterproof glass will be demonstrated at 
the Trade Fair at Leipzig, Germany, in the 
spring . . . Preparing for a possible short. 
age of tin and aluminum tubes for drug 
packaging, one U. S. company has pro. 
duced a foil-lined paper tube while another 
is making tubes from a cellulose composi- 
tion (Germany has had somewhat similar 
tubes for months) . . . Zoned Soap (Co, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is making soap in seven- 
teen grades scaled to fit water conditions 
in different sections of the country. 


Business Footnotes 


Plans for two big tin-smelting mills jn 
the U.S. will soon be announced—after 
long haggling with the British tin monop- 
oly, which feared postwar competition, 
The U.S. has contracted to buy 18,000 
tons of Bolivian tin a year . . . The cases 
F.D.R. mentioned of two manufacturers 
being investigated on suspicion of delib- 
erately delaying defense work proved to 
have little substance . . . Railroads and 
steel people are now discussing a plan to 
cut freight rates on scrap iron, thus af- 
fording steel mills access to the large scrap 
supplies in distant areas (like the South- 
west) which have been largely untapped 
because of the high hauling costs. 





Movie Lines 


A Warner Brothers executive in Eng- 
land has been seeking permission to make 
a film on the life of Churchill . . . Harold 
Lloyd will return to acting in a new pic- 
ture, “My Favorite Spy,” which he plans 
to have in production this spring . . . 
Spencer Tracy has been picked to play the 
role of William Allen White in the forth- 
coming M-G-M film “Sage of Emporia” 
. .. At least two film studios plan to pro- 
duce shorts based on the “kid” radio quiz 
programs . . . Bill Tilden has signed with 
Warner Brothers to make a short film on 
tennis—his first in several years. 


Press Notes 


Raymond Gram Swing, radio news com- 
mentator, will write a weekly column for 
The London Express, giving the American 
view of British affairs. It’s to be syndi- 
cated throughout the British Empire but 
won’t be published here . Dorothy 
Thompson, newspaper columnist, will do 
a series of articles for Look Magazine on 
foreign and domestic affairs and personali- 
ties. The first, out next week, will com- 
pare and contrast Hitler, Stalin, Churchill, 
and Roosevelt . . . Elliott V. Bell, who 
was on Dewey’s advisory staff before the 
Republican convention and later worked 
with Willkie, will shortly rejoin The N. Y. 
Times. 
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Roosevelt ‘Garden Hose’ Plan 
Heightens Aid-Britain Drive 


Congress Given Problem 
of Making Decision on Policy; 
Nazis Warn of Open Break 


Americans who had been clamoring for 
a sign on foreign policy from their Presi- 
dent got not one but several when Mr. 
Roosevelt returned to the White House last 
week from a fortnight’s Caribbean cruise. 

The lightning struck first in far away 
Tokyo, where the President’s Ambassador, 
Joseph C. Grew, irked by Axis-inspired 
Japanese “warnings” to the United States 
following a further tightening of Washing- 
ton’s war-materials ban, took occasion at 
a farewell luncheon for Admiral Kichisa- 
buro Nomura to remind the new Ambassa- 
dor to Washington that Americans judged 
others by “facts and actions” and added 
that he felt he “must relieve the Minister 
of the misapprehension that the interests 
of Americans in China are sentimental.” 

While Hitler’s Oriental partners 
squirmed, Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers 
took further steps to aid the Fiihrer’s foes 
on the other side of the world. The 50-50 





How the Governors Feel 
on Aid to Britain 


To NEwsweek’s question: “As a 
qualified spokesman of public opin- 
ion, what is your reaction to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s suggestion of financing 
future British war orders and lend- 
ing them to Britain?” the 48 men 
who will be governors of their states 
next month gave the following an- 
swers: 

Opposed 1 

Unqualified support 12 

Qualified support 6 

“Hadn’t studied the proposal” 2 

“Outside my province” 3 

“No comment” 24 
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Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 


‘Regarded in some circles as dis- 
loyalty, or something or other’ 
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Brown in The N, Y. Herald Tribune 


‘Why worry about terms?’ 





“rule of thumb” governing plane ship- 
ments to Britain went overboard when the 

rmy waived priority on several hundred 
of its “on order” pursuit ships so that the 
RAF might have first claim. 

Simultaneously, the United States moved 
to plug the other big hole in Britain’s de- 
fensive armor: shipping. As the Todd Ship- 
yards Corp. contracted to build 60 new 
cargo ships for London in eighteen months, 
the Maritime Commission accepted a Brit- 
ish bid of $3,295,800 for sixteen old Ameri- 
can freighters and weighed the transfer to 
British registry of 37 Danish vessels tied 
up in American ports since the Nazis over- 
ran Denmark. 

To strengthen this country’s diplomatic 
front abroad, the President sent Admiral 
William D. Leahy to Vichy aboard the 
cruiser Tuscaloosa, with a personal mes- 
sage to Marshal Pétain calculated to stiffen 
the venerable Frenchman’s back toward 
Berlin. In addition, he announced that 
Ambassador William Phillips would return 
to his post in Rome and considered send- 
ing Norman Armour, Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, to England to replace Joseph P. 
Kennedy. 

Then, as he reshuffled the Defense Com- 
mission to speed up lagging American re- 
armament (see page 22), Mr. Roosevelt 
released a trial balloon that cast a long 
shadow from Washington to Berlin. 

To solve the delicate problem of what 
to do before Britain spent all its cash, the 
President told 200 tensely waiting White 
House correspondents that some such idea 
as this might be worked out: he might 
propose to Congress that the United 
States Government underwrite all future 
British war contracts in this country and 
then lend or lease the warships, freighters, 
planes, guns, and munitions to London 
under a “gentlemen’s agreement” whereby, 
at the end of the war, the British would 
either return the equipment, or, if it were 
destroyed, would replace it in kind. It 
would be like lending one’s garden hose to 
a neighbor whose house was on fire, he 
added: a man wouldn’t try to sell the 
hose; he would trust that it would be re- 
turned in good condition or replaced. 
Since no cash loans would be involved, it 
would not be necessary to repeal either the 
Johnson or the Neutrality Act. As for 
his wife’s suggestion of outright gifts—he 
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did not think much of it. In any case, 
every American who believed the country 
would need, for its own protection and for 
some time to come, all the armament it 
could get, would surely agree that weapons 
turned out by British factories would be 
just as acceptable as those made here. 


‘Pinpricks! Insults!’ 

Mr. Roosevelt’s trial balloon was scarce- 
ly aloft when verbal shrapnel began to ex- 
plode about it. London newspapers, natu- 
rally, rejoiced. “No one,” The Times re- 
marked, “imagined the United States 
would let us lose the war by withholding, 
over any question of dollars, such arms as 
she was able to supply.” And The Daily 
Sketch exulted that “America is as much a 
belligerent as Britain.” 

In Berlin, there was no rejoicing. The 
Germans had been disturbed by a sly hint 
from Ronald Cross, British Minister of 
Shipping, that the United States might 
turn over to Britain not only the 37 Danish 
vessels laid up in American ports but 
nearly a hundred others flying the flags 
of countries conquered by Hitler. So a 
Foreign Office spokesman, addressing 
American correspondents, used the inci- 
dent as a springboard for a long diatribe 
at the Roosevelt foreign policy. 

“This statement by Cross,” the spokes- 
man said, “means nothing other than an 
incitement to America to commit a war- 
like act . .. We are extremely curious to 
know how America will reply . . . It is 
not tenable . . . that one nation continually 
observe a restraint . . . while the other per- 
mits a policy from morn until night of 
pinpricks, injury, insults, challenge, and 
moral aggression.” 

Whereupon the Wilhelmstrasse_ de- 
manded the withdrawal of three employes 
of the American Embassy in Paris: Cecil 
M. P. Cross, First Secretary, whom the 
Nazis. accused of having harbored a 
British spy in the embassy; Leigh W. 
Hunt, Second Secretary, charged with 
assisting a British officer to escape from 
occupied France; and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Deegan, receptionist, who had been de- 
tained for ten days on a similar charge.* 

Meanwhile, many Americans were scarce- 
ly less bitter than the Nazis in their re- 
action to Mr. Roosevelt’s trial balloon. 
For although a Gallup survey showed 55 
per cent of those questioned favoring re- 
peal of the Johnson Act barring credits to 
nations in default on World War debts (as 
compared with 35 per cent in May), iso- 
lationists like former Gov. Philip La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin and Sen. Bennett C. 
Clark of Missouri were railing against the 





*Secretary of State Cordell Hull agreed that 
Germany had the right to make such a demand 
and indicated that the three would be with- 
drawn immediately, although he emphasized 
that this did not imply either that the State 
Department believed the charges or that this 
eountry recognized de facto German authority 
over Paris. 


“garden-hose loan” scheme as another step 
toward war. And a powerful new pressure 
group was springing up to assist the Amer- 
ica First Committee in its crusade against 
the Roosevelt foreign policy (see page 9). 

Wanting to know how, in the absence of 
most congressmen from their posts, the 
people “back home” felt about the Presi- 
dent’s plan, Newsweek queried the 48 
men who will govern the states during the 
next two years, thinking that they might 
see fit to mirror “grass roots” sentiment. 

Most of them did not (see table, page 7). 
Exactly half—24—did not feel able to com- 
ment, three protested that the question lay 
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“outside my province,” and two excused 
themselves on the ground they had not 
had time to study Mr. Roosevelt’s pro. 
posal. Only one, however—Harlan J. Bush. 
field of South Dakota—flatly opposed the 
plan, as against twelve who voiced up. 
qualified approval and six others who ap. 
proved “in principle.” Geographically, the 
New England executives (with four out of 
six expressing approval), and those from 
the Far West and the South (with five 
each) showed the most solid support of the 
President; while those from the Midwest 
(with one flatly opposed and only two in 
favor) reflected that isolationism which 
they believe to be traditional, and which 
may furnish most of the fireworks on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Realizing better than the English the 
fight that promised in Congress, the Presj- 
dent advised the British Purchasing (om- 
mission to go ahead with contracts for 
$3,000,000,000 worth of armament orders 
over and above the $2,500,000,000 already 
spent or contracted for in this country— 
but not to sign them until Congress had 
done something about his “garden |iose” 
trial balloon. So back to Congress went the 
ball—while not only the British but 
American manufacturers marked time. 


Significance 





Behind the President’s every move last 
week, there lay a keen awareness of the 
drift of public thinking, in the British Isles 
and in the Americas. Mr. Roosevelt realizes 
that the coming weeks may place a dan- 
gerously growing strain upon British mo- 
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Aid for Britain: Twenty-two members of the Wallace S. Jacobs 
family of New York offered their blood, while Pat Mullen, also of New 
York, chalked messages of encouragement on some of the 1,500 steel /el- 
mets the American Committee for Defense of British Homes is sending 


to protect British civilians in air raids. 
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rale. And he believes that such a generous 
offer as he suggested to Congress would 
serve as a “shot in the arm” to those Bri- 
tons who wish to continue the war at all 
costs, while at the same time weakening 
those elements in England who would be 
the first to enter into a negotiated peace 
with Hitler. 

At the same time, Mr. Roosevelt is 
cognizant of opposition to his foreign 
policies in this country. The President’s 
holding up of future British orders pend- 
ing Congressional action on how to finance 
them doubtless was calculated to cut the 
sround from under Americans who, if 
they continue to oppose any feasible plan 
for easing Britain’s financial difficulties, 
may find themselves cutting off their 
economic noses to spite their faces. 

In the coming Congressional battle, it 
appears not unlikely that the Berlin 
tantrum will turn out to be an unexpected 
weapon in Mr. Roosevelt’s hand. There 
were indications this week that the Ger- 
mans had again misread the American 
isolationist’s mind, as they so often and 
(for them) disastrously misread it in 
1914-17. In all the reaction on Capitol Hill 
to the Wilhelmstrasse’s latest bluff, that 
of Rep. Hamilton Fish, New York Re- 
publican and consistent critic of Roose- 
velt foreign policy, stood out as both 
typical and perhaps significant: 

“We have every right, under the Con- 
stitution and international law, to sell war 
supplies to Great Britain . . . 90 per cent 
of the American people are sympathetic to 
le British.” 





‘Keep Out of War’ 


Iowa Editor Forms New Group 
to Battle White’s Committee 


At 51, Verne Marshall, who saw war at 
firsthand in 1916, when he was “deluded” 
into enlisting in the French Army as an 
ambulance driver, is the grim, cigar- 
smoking editor of The Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) Gazette, anti-New Deal daily with 
a circulation of 44,000 in the Corn Belt. 
Winner of the Pulitzer Prize for his paper 
in 1936 for his exposé of Iowa corruption, 
Marshall has sensed, since war broke out 
a year ago, a steady drift of the United 
States toward the conflict, even in the 
isolationist Mississippi Valley. This tend- 
ency, he thought, was being promoted 
by the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, headed by his personal 
friend, William Allen White, editor of The 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. 

Last week Marshall, convinced he had a 
mission to keep the nation out of what 
he believed to be a war for economic dom- 
ination rather than a defense of democ- 
racy, set up shop in New York as chair- 
man of the No Foreign War Committee. 
Promising that “unless somebody kills me, 
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Sloganeers: Verne Marshall forms 
a stay-out-of-war group to check... 
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I'll stop the White committee,” the Iowan 
announced that his group’s purpose was 
“to give articulation to the hopes and 
prayers of those innumerable millions of 
Americans who know that if they are 
dragged once again into the economic and 
political conflicts of the Old World, only 
complete world chaos can result.” 

While he blasted White as “the Charlie 
McCarthy of the interventionists” and 
charged a “diabolical conspiracy” to drag 
the United States into war, Marshall de- 
clared: “Let no man accuse us of the No 
Foreign War Committee of being appeas- 
ers, Fifth Columnists, pro-British, pro- 
Nazi, pro-Fascist, or of being anything save 
a group of determined pro-Americans.” 

Making clear that he did not favor stop- 
ping aid to Britain, Marshall insisted that 
the nation should hew to the limits im- 
posed by the Neutrality and Johnson Acts. 
He also declared that President Roose- 
velt’s “garden-hose loan” plan (see page 
7) would result in sending American sol- 
diers to Europe. 

Associated with Marshall, as national 
director of the No Foreign War Commit- 
tee, was Orland K. Armstrong, Spring- 
field (Mo.) writer and American Legion- 
naire who laid the groundwork for the 
committee. Marshall also enlisted Charles 
A. Lindbergh to address a mass meeting 
in St. Louis shortly after Jan. 1, and said 
he hoped to enlist Joseph P. Kennedy, re- 
tiring Ambassador to Britain. 

As this newest of the dozens of pressure 
groups seeking to influence American for- 
eign policy was spawned and Joseph P. 
Kennedy Jr. joined fellow students in cre- 
ating a Harvard Committe Against Mili- 
tary Intervention in Europe, the most 
publicized of the no-war bands, the Amer- 
ica First Committee, was preparing a pub- 
licity barrage to mobilize peace sentiment. 
Formed in September with headquarters in 
Chicago, this body, claiming 60,000 mem- 
bers, would, like the No Foreign War 
Committee, permit aid to Britain only 
under the limits of existing laws. 

The America First Committee, with a 
permanent staff of 30, already has spent 
$68,000 under the national chairman- 
ship of Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood (re- 
tired) , chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
who served as Acting Quartermaster Gen- 
eral during the World War. He took 
over the nonintervention idea from R. 
Douglas Stuart Jr., 24-year-old Yale law 
student and son of the executive vice 
president of the Quaker Oats Co., who is 
now national director. 

Undeterred by attacks, the White 
committee, which has spent $233,000 
since it was organized last May and boasts 
742 branches and 46 paid employes, last 
week was pressing for increased aid to 
Britain. As the Emporia editor expressed 
himself “delighted at the President’s 
[‘garden-hose’] statement which indicates 
his support of the British for American 
security to be unabated,” the committee 
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bought full-page newspaper advertisements 
beseeching: “Speed Up, America.” This 
week the Marshall group retorted with page 
ads of its own, with contrasting pictures 
symbolic of peace and the horrors of war 
over a headline: “Best Christmas Gift.” 

The White ads urged that Amevican 
war industries be put on a 24-hour-a-day 
basis to increase supplies for Britain and 
urged all efforts of the people “to stop 
Hitler before he reaches our shores.” While 
the Marshall ads pleaded to stop the “in- 
terventionists of 1940 . . . [from] dragging 
the greatest nation of them all down to 
the wreckage which inevitably follows 
total war.” 





Roundup of Aliens 


Since the downfall of France, Norway, 
and the Low Countries, public opinion has 
been mounting for Uncle Sam to show the 
door to aliens in this country who were 
acknowledged Nazi sympathizers. Last 
week this pressure appeared to be getting 
its first official results as the Department 
of Justice, in effect, ordered the deporta- 
tion of an Austrian-born Hungarian Prin- 
cess and a German student at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


Refusing to renew their visitors’ visas, 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson di- 
rected Princess Stephanie Hohenlohe- 
Waldenburg-Schillingsfiirst, friend of Capt. 
Fritz Wiedemann, German Consul General 
in San Francisco, to leave the country by 
Dec. 21, and asked 18-year-old Karl 
Scheuring, self-styled “good Nazi,” to de- 
part by Dec. 26. 

There was much mystery and specula- 
tion about the Princess’ whereabouts when 
her deadline arrived and reporters failed 
to find any evidence that she had secured 
passage from any United States port. 

But on Monday the Justice Department 
announced that the Princess, while still in 
the country, had agreed to leave “at a 
specified time” within the next 20 days. 
Meanwhile, Scheuring declared he had “no 
hesitancy in returning to Germany.” 

The State Department, on the other 
hand, demonstrated its liberal policy 
toward anti-Nazi aliens by issuing visas to 
nearly 2,000 political and religious refugees 
abroad whose admission to the United 
States had been recommended by various 
committees. About a dozen applicants had 
been rejected, it was said, because their 
presence here would be “prejudicial.” 

As the four-month-old registration of all 
the nation’s aliens approached the deadline 
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Princess Stephanie (shown with Wiedemann) was asked to leave U.S. 
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(midnight Dec. 26), the Justice Depart, 
ment found it had received 4,180,903 com. 
pleted forms and estimated that, since they’ 
were coming in at the rate of 50,000 a day, 
the final total would be about 4,600,009 
—1,000,000 more than expected. 











Neutrality Patrol 
Navy Boosts Hemisphere Vigil 
With Heightening of Sea War 


One month after the European war be. 
gan, the 21 American republics composing 
the Inter-American Neutrality Conference 
staked out around the Western Hemisphere 
a “safety belt” extending roughly 300 miles 
to sea. As its part of the bargain, the 
United States organized Neutrality Patrols 
to cover its zones in both oceans. 

In the Atlantic—most serious trouble 
spot—a constant watch is maintained from 
Canada to the Caribbean. And although 
the Navy withholds every scrap of infor- 
mation on this subject, it is estimated that 
the patrol has grown steadily, until today 
it numbers approximately 125 surface ves- 
sels (including three battleships, eight 
cruisers, 50 destroyers, and an undeter- 
mined number of submarines, submarine 
chasers, yachts, and tugs) which maintain 
an unceasing vigil. 

In addition, the Navy throws out about 
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50 bombing planes and several blimps 
daily to scan these waters and the Coast 
Guard cooperates with cutters and planes 
(see cover) to watch the shoreline (a 


similar patrol operates in the Pacific around 
the Philippines) . 

Despite these precautions, the safety | 
zone has been violated time after time by 
both British and German war and mer- | 
chant vessels, most notably in the destruc- | 
tion of the pocket battleship Graf Spee off | 
the coast of Uruguay a year ago. Early this | 
month, the Navy disclosed that the Nazi 
freighter Idarwald had been scuttled by 
her crew rather than surrender to the Brit- 
ish cruiser Diomede and that the Nazi 
freighter Rhein had been captured by the 
Dutch destroyer Van Kinsbergen as they 
were trying to run the British blockade 
from Tampico, Mexico—both actions tak- 
ing place off the south coast of Cuba and 
well within the “safety belt.” 

Last week, the official German news 
agency DNB exploded: “It would be inter- 
esting to know what instructions Ameri- 
can destroyers have in the event they are 
witnesses to warlike actions within the 
security zone patrolled by themselves.” 
Bluntly ignoring this protest, the Navy 
moved to bolster the Neutrality Patrol as 
fast as new ships could be brought off the 
ways and additional planes and personndl 4 


could be shifted from other duties. Off the 


record, Navy men frankly admitted they 
were operating the Neutrality Patrol on an 
“imminence of war” basis. 
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International photos 


Tickets for President Roosevelt’s third inauguration cost from $2.50 to $10—but there’s no tax 


Inaugural Keynote 


On March 4, 1933, taking his oath of 
office as the 32nd President of a nation 
that was despairing of its economic fu- 
ture, Franklin D. Roosevelt confidently 
declared that “the only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself” and asked “broad execu- 
tive power to wage a war against the 
emergency as ... if we were in fact in- 
vaded by a foreign foe.” Inaugurated for 
a second term on Jan. 20, 1937, on the 
crest of better times, Mr. Roosevelt 
painted the picture of “one-third of a 
nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished,” 
and proposed to lead the people “forward 
along the road over which they have 
chosen to advance.” 

On a radically different keynote—de- 
fense—Joseph E. Davies, former Ambassa- 
dor to Russia and chairman of the 1941 
Inaugural Committee, last week planned 
the first third-term inauguration in United 
States history. After taking the oath, 
Davies announced, the President will 
mount a reviewing stand, built like a 
Colonial portico after Mr. Roosevelt’s own 
design, to witness a two-hour military 
parade down Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
procession will include West Point and 
Annapolis students, drafted and enlisted 
soldiers, and CCC companies, while a spe- 
cial Court of Freedom, intended to foster 
hemispheric solidarity, will- accommodate 
Latin-American diplomats. For the grand- 
stand’s 15,000 seats, tax-free tickets cost- 
ing from $2.50 to $10 went on sale in 
Washington at 727 Fifteenth Street, which 
during the campaign had been used as a 
Willkie headquarters. 
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The Record 76th 


Since 1887, when Congress created the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 100- 
odd quasijudicial administrative agencies 
have been formed to short-circuit court 
procedure in the interest of speedier, less 
legalistic justice. Early this month, aroused 
by charges of unfairness against such New 
Deal bureaus as the NLRB and SEC, Con- 
gress sent to the President the Walter- 
Logan Bill to submit these bodies’ regu- 
lations to court review. 

Last week, Mr. Roosevelt vetoed the 
bill on the ground that it would invite 


“endless and innumerable controversies at 
a moment when we can least afford .. . 
the luxury of litigation.” Within three 
hours, the House tried and failed to obtain 
the two-thirds vote required to pass the 
bill over the veto and thus killed the 
measure for this session. 

Although no major issue remained be- 
fore the 76th Congress, a handful of Re- 
publicans blocked adjournment for the 
holidays. Accordingly on Saturday, al- 
though only a few legislators remained in 
Washington, Congress tied the all-time 
record for duration of one session (354 
days set by the World War 65th Congress) 
and broke the mark by continuing. 





100 Days of Stelle 


Last April, Lt. Gov. John H. Stelle of 
Illinois, 49-year-old Democrat who was 
wounded and gassed while leading a ma- 
chine-gun company during the World 
War, attempted a State House putsch. 
Because of the sickness of Gov. Henry 
Horner, who had asserted he would not 
have Stelle as a “messenger boy,” the 
Lieutenant Governor proclaimed himself 
Governor (Newsweek, April 22). He not 
only failed to obtain recognition of his 
claim but also was defeated in the pri- 
mary for his party’s nomination for Gov- 
ernor. When Horner died Oct. 6, however, 
Stelle attained the Governorship until the 
inauguration Jan. 13 of Dwight H. Green, 
the former United States Attorney, who 
put Al Capone in jail, as Illinois’ first Re- 
publican Governor in eight years. 

When he moved into the State House 
for his reign of 100 days, Stelle made the 
fur fly. He dismissed most of Horner’s 
“bedside cabinet” headed by Samuel L. 
Nudelman, State Finance Director who 
resigned before he could be fired. He gave 
important jobs to personal cronies like 
George E. Day, a paint dealer whom he 
made State Purchasing Agent, and Peter 
F. Rossiter, a coal and ice salesman and 
former Sangamon County (Springfield) 
Democratic chairman, whom he appointed 
State Administrative Auditor and patron- 
age dispenser. He also assigned state con- 
tracts to friends, as in placing large coal 
orders with State Sen. George M. May- 
pole, his primary supporter. 

As his opponents last. week dubbed the 


McLeansboro dairyman and oilman “Santa 
Claus Stelle” and accused him of laying 
the groundwork for another try at the 
governorship in 1944, he replied: “All you 
can truly say about John Stelle is that he 
has changed a hell of a lot of positions and 
put his friends in . . . If Dwight Green 
does not do the same thing, I will eat 
this desk at State and Madison Streets 
[in the Chicago Loop].” 





Fall of a Fortress 


The original model of the United States 
Army’s Flying Fortress bombing planes 
crashed in October 1935 on one of its first 
test flights at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
but thereafter they weathered 61 months 
without accident. Last week, however, 
their luck ran out as a 22-ton, four- 
motored B-17 out of March Field, Calif., 
on a routine. training cruise, smashed into 
the 6,700-foot snow line of Marion Moun- 
tain in San Bernardino National Forest, 
exploded with a roar that was heard for 6 
miles, and brought swift death to three 
officers and three men: First Lt. Harold 
J. Turner, pilot, of Corning, Iowa; First 
Lt. Donald T. Ward, co-pilot, Riverside, 
Calif.; First Lt. Vernon McCauley, navi- 
gator, Riverside; Staff Sgt. Thomas S. 
Sweet, flight engineer, Riverside; Pvt. 
James C. Sessions, radio operator, Bisbee, 
Ariz.; and Corp. Frank J. Jirak, assistant 
engineer, Salem, Ore. 

As a secret Army Air Corps inquiry got 
under way, eyewitnesses related how the 
big bomber circled the area for several 
minutes before the crash, as though it were 
having engine trouble, and gave the opin- 
ion that at least two and possibly all of 
its motors were dead at the instant of 
impact. Pilots of the 98rd Bombardment 
Squadron, to which the plane was as- 
signed, described it as a “jinx” ship which 
twice had narrowly escaped disaster when 
its motors failed on flights out of Langley 
Field, Va. 





Princess on Tour 


The United States and Canada, sanctu- 
aries for the oppressed millions of Europe 
for 100 years, have proved havens for the 
royal refugees of the Old World whose 





Latvia’s Minister had to sell... 


thrones have fallen under the German 
juggernaut since last spring. To these 
shores have come Crown Princess Martha 
of Norway and her three children, who 
have leased an estate in Bethesda, Md., 
near Washington, D.C.; Crown Princess 
Juliana of Holland and her two daugh- 
ters, who have settled down in a suburb 
of Ottawa, Ont.; t':e grand ducal family of 
Luxembourg, which has established a pro- 
visional government near Montreal; and 
former Empress Zita of Austria, her son, 
Archduke Otto, pretender to the crown, 
and five other children who first took 
shelter at Royalston, Mass., and have since 
moved to Quebec. 

Last week, Princess Juliana, a shy, blond 
woman of $1, paid her first visit to the 
United States at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and spent five days seeing 
the sights of Washington and New York. 

In Washington, the heiress to the Dutch 
throne was driven to Mount Vernon, where 
she expressed surprise .at the lack of cup- 
board space in George Washington’s an- 
cestral home; attended a concert of the 
National Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by her countryman, Hans Kindler; sat by 
grim-faced at a press conference while Mrs, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt described any at- 
tempt to send food to the Netherlands or 
other Nazi-dominated countries as a “use- 
less performance,” and attended a formal 
dinner at the White House, where she met 
Crown Princess Martha and exchanged 
a few words in Dutch with President 
Roosevelt, himself of Dutch ancestry. 

In New York, she went Christmas shop- 
ping on Fifth Avenue with a plain-clothes 
bodyguard at her heels, bought a Swiss 
music box and three cotton print dresses 
for her youngsters in a department store, 
sipped her first ice-cream soda at a drug- 
store counter, and, answering a question by 
Dr. Alexander Loudon, Dutch Minister to 
the United States, bubbled: “I love it!” 


§{ While royalty in America appears to be 
comfortably financed, some of the exiled 
diplomats in this country have not fared 
sc well. Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, Minister from 
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Harris & Ewing photos 


. his art treasures to keep going 


the Latvian Government in exile (his 
country is under the control of Russia) , 
last week offered more than 100 antiques 
and objects of art at auction in the Wash- 
ington Art Galleries in order to obtain 
funds to keep the legation open. 


Week in the Nation 


Repeater: G-men frustrated a second 
attempt to extort money from the Count 
and Countess Mare de Tristan of Hills- 
borough, Calif., in return for the safety 
of their 3-year-old son, Marc Jr., who was 
wrested from a kidnapper last September 


Princess Juliana ‘loved’ America 


(Newsweek, Oct. 7), but failed to catch 
the suspect in a trap set in a Santa Rosa 
cabbage patch. 


Buasts: An unexplained explosion blew 
to bits two three-story tenement houses 
in the old market section of Cincinnati one 
morning shortly before dawn, killing thir- 
teen occupants, including a baby born to 
a woman trapped in the wreckage, and 
injuring a dozen more . . . An explosion 
in the Raleigh Coal & Coke Corp.’s No. 4 
mine, directly beneath the streets of Beck- 
ley, W. Va., killed seven men and injured 
five others in the sixth major mine ca- 
tastrophe of the year, bringing the total 
dead in such disasters over the nation to 
Q74. 


Winner: Gov. Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, Republican, was reelected 
Nov. 5 by a margin of 5,581 votes over re- 
tiring Attorney General Paul A. Dever, 
Democrat, on _ basis of a recount of about 
2,000,000 ballots. The national guberna- 
torial box score thus stands: 20 Repub- 
licans, 28 Democrats. 


Hero: Capt. Joseph A. Gainard, master 
of the American freighter City of Flint 
when it was captured by the German 
pocket battleship Deutschland in_ the 
North Atlantic a year ago, was awarded 
the Navy Cross by Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox, with a citation for “skill, 
fine judgment, and devotion to duty.” He 
said he had been unable to get a ship 
since he returned from Murmansk, Russia, 
last January owing to the opposition of 
the National Maritime Union, because of 
the vigor with which he quelled a strike on 
the S.S. Algic in Montevideo Harbor in 
September 1937, and would begin active 
duty with the Navy next month as a lieu- 
tenant commander. 
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Germans ‘Trot Out Old Strategy 
of Nerve War to Harry British 


But British Strike Back 
With Bombs and Broadcast Plea 
by Churchill to Italy 


The focus of interest in the war abrupt- 
ly shifted last week to the future, and to 
threats about things to come: the German 
warning to the United States against “pin- 
pricks” (see page 7); German assertions 
that their victory would be won on Britain’s 
island, not on some distant field; and, 
coupled with this, a caution in a speech 
by Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Air- 
craft Production, that the British still 
must expect an effort at invasion. 

The increased urgency of appeals for 
speedier aid from the United States also 
showed that the British were taking the 
invasion threat as seriously as they did 
last fall. Another evidence of the grewing 
importance of Anglo-American relations 
was the appointment of Lord Halifax as 
Ambassador to Washington. 

The German outburst against American 
aid to Britain contrasted with their com- 
placent attitude toward Italy’s worsening 
position in the Mediterranean. The Libyan 
and Albanian campaigns were still dis- 
missed as “sideshows.” There was no con- 
firmation in Berlin of stories from the 
Balkans that 50,000 or more Nazi troops 
had been sent to Italy. Rome also denied 
these rumors but admitted that German 
transport planes had been in use, ferrying 
troops to Albania. 

Capitalizing on the Italian loss of pres- 
tige and reported internal trouble, Winston 
Churchill on Monday called upon Italy 
and her King to oust Mussolini: “One man 
and one man alone . . . has arrayed the 
trustees and inheritors of ancient Rome 
upon the side of ferocious Pagan _bar- 
barians ... Surely the time has come when 
the Italian monarchy and people who 
guard the sacred center of Christendom 
should have a word to say upon these awe- 
inspiring issues.” Stressing that the Eng- 
lish had always been sympathetic to Italy, 
the Prime Minister, in his Italian language 
broadeast, prodded the country’s shame 
over recent disasters: “Our armies are 
tearing and will tear your African Empire 
to shreds . . . Presently we shall be forced 
to come much closer to grips.” 

In Libya, the Italian garrison at Bardia 
—estimated at 20,000 men—also still held 
aut. But the town was cut off from com- 
munication with the other Italian forces 
and shelled and bombed by the British 
Fleet and Air Force. 

That the use of the British Fleet to sup- 
port the advance into Libya was one of 


the important factors in the attack was 
admitted this week by Marshal Graziani 
in a report of the disaster to Mussolini. 
Denying his forces were surprised, the 
commander-in-chief also stressed the 
“Massacring” attacks of the RAF and 
gave “the crushing superiority of the 
enemy's armored units” as the principal 
reason for initial British successes. Last 
week other British warships duplicated 
the Libyan maneuver in Albania. At dawn 
on Dec. 18, battleships steamed through 
the Straits of Otranto and poured 100 tons 
of shells into Valona, while cruisers and 
destroyers swept the Adriatic as far north 
as Bari. 

One effect of this British domination in 
the Mediterranean has been to strengthen 
the position of Gen. Maxime Weygand in 
French North Africa—and thereby of the 





International 


Viscount Halifax, new envoy to U.S. 


Pétain government at Vichy. Last week 
Marshal Pétain stuck to his guns in the 
mysterious case of the dismissal of Vice 
Premier Pierre Laval, resisting what ap- 
peared to be considerable pressure by the 


- Germans for his reinstatement. Laval was 


released from confinement after Otto 
Abetz, German Ambassador in Paris, hur- 
ried to Vichy to see what was going on, 
and he returned to Paris with Abetz—but 
as a private citizen. 


Significance 


An old phrase could be revived to de- 
scribe the status of Germany’s attack on 
Britain last week—another “battle of 





nerves.” Invasion may be coming. But the 
present weapon is the prospect of a long 
winter in the misery of continual bombard- 
ment. That was why the Nazi flank attack 
on the attitude of the United States was 
no minor affair, for American support is a 
factor in British morale and to weaken 
that support would be a signal victory for 
the Germans. 

This return to the tactics of terroriza- 
tion marked the completion of a circle. 
When Britain didn’t fold up after the fall 
of France, the Germans acted and talked 
as if they were ready to go after the em- 
pire in the Near East. The first hint that 
they weren’t ready for that came when 
they didn’t insist that Bulgaria should join 
the Axis and didn’t force a showdown with 
Turkey. Those countries are the passage- 
way to the Near East. Possibly some un- 
published Russian objection stayed the 
German hand. But certainly the reluc- 
tance of Spain to join Germany and 
the growing signs that France was not 
completely cowed have acted as additional 
brakes. 

How effectively these brakes have 
worked was shown by the meagerness of 
Hitler’s interest in Mussolini’s misfortunes. 
The only front over which he showed any 
concern was the one where the by-products 
of bombing are fighting his battle: dis- 
rupted working hours, disease, sleepless- 
ness, and the other intangibles of terror. 





Ambassador Halifax 


Viscount Halifax, named to succeed 
Lord Lothian, is the first British Foreign 
Minister to leave that office and become 
an Ambassador since Sir Edward Grey 
served as temporary envoy to Washing- 
ton for three months in 1919 in order 
to deal with peace problems. 

Halifax became Foreign Minister in 
February 1938, following the resignation 
of Anthony Eden, and played a leading 
part in the Chamberlain policy of appeas- 
ing Germany. Leftists have attacked him 
for this, but others have believed him 
thoroughly disillusioned by Hitler, and con- 
sequently one of the steadiest influences in 
the Cabinet in favor of waging the war to 
the bitter end. Six feet two inches tall with 
a withered arm and a thin, ascetic face, 
Halifax is devoutly religious (Church of 
England) . 

In the shake-up, Churchill jumped Eden 
back into the post of Foreign Minister. to 
replace Halifax. And in Eden’s job as War 
Minister he named Capt. David Marges- 
son. Margesson once worked as a floor- 
walker in a Brooklyn department store, 
although he is independently wealthy. In 
London last June he divorced his wife, 
the former Frances Leggett, whose father 
was a wealthy New York grocer. 

As chief Conservative whip in the 
House of Commons, Margesson was one of 
Churchill’s bitterest enemies during the 
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early years of the Chamberlain govern- 
ment. His appointment had more political 
significance than those of Halifax and 
Eden, since it showed that Churchill had 
not broken with the ultra-Tory group 
which the party whip represents. 





Woes of Libya 


Once Granary of the Romans, 
It Has Seen Ages of Strife 


When the British first opened their 
offensive against the Italians in Egypt, 
they described it merely as a “big raid.” 
Then, as thousands of Fascists were cut 
off, it was called the Battle of Sidi Barrani. 
By this week it was well on its way to 
becoming the Battle of Libya—Italy’s 
hardest won and strategically most im- 
portant colony. 


Roman Inheritance 

For ancient Rome, Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica, the western and eastern halves 
of Libya served as a great granary. But 
in the course of centuries, the once-fertile 
Roman colonies became the dust bowl of 
Northern Africa. And as a_ backward, 
barren waste, it existed under the loose 
sovereignty of the Turks until 1911. 

In that year, Italy presented a 24-hour 
ultimatum to the Turks, demanding the 
cession of Libya, and went to war when it 
was refused. The Italian motives were 
mixed: a frustrated imperial ambition, a 
desire to take advantage of Turkey’s 
precarious Balkan position, and fear that 
the Turks would fortify the port of 
Tobruk. After a year’s campaign the 
Turks ceded Libya to Italy and made 
peace. 

During the last war the wild Senussi 
tribes broke out in revolt and drove the 
Italians into a few coastal strongholds. 
But with the end of the war and the 
collapse of Turkey, the revolt was quelled, 
and Italians again took full possession of 
the country—and paid almost no attention 
to it. 

With the rise of the Fascists to power, 
however, Italy’s colonial ambitions were 
abruptly revived. Mussolini, who as a 
young Socialist had denounced Italian 
imperial ambitions, became an imperialist. 
He appointed Giuseppe Volpi, a leading 
banker, as Governor General, and the 
reorganization of the colony was started. 
At the same time Rodolfo Graziani, then 
a General, now a Marshal and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Italian Army in Libya, 
undertook a long guerrilla war against 
rebellious tribes. By 1934 he had en- 
forced order throughout the country and 
by his ruthless punishment of rebellious 
tribesmen gained himself the nickname 
“The Scourge of Libya.” 

The greatest progress in the develop- 
ment of Libya, however, occurred follow- 


ing the appointment of Marshal Italo 
Balbo as Governor General in 1934 (he 
was killed in a mysterious plane accident 
last June). His labors resulted in raising 
the Italian population from a few scattered 
families to 89,000 out of a total of 888,000. 

First, Balbo undertook a campaign to 
improve communications. The ports of 
Tripoli and Bengasi, the two largest cities, 
were vastly improved. A town of 4,000 
and a first-class naval base were established 
at Tobruk—which has the finest natural 
harbor between Alexandria and Tunisia, 
with a 40-foot depth and an anchorage 
three-quarters of a mile wide and two 
and a half miles long. Bardia was built 
into a modern town of more than 2,000, 
with a good port for medium-sized ships, 
a wireless station, and machine shops. 

Balbo also dotted Libya with airdromes, 
spotting large military fields at Tripoli, 
Bengasi, Tobruk, and Bardia, and built 
up an air force estimated at 500 planes 
before Italy entered the war last June. 
Only a few local railroads were con- 
structed but as the crowning achievement 
a fine, 1,200-mile modern highway was 
built from Tripoli to Bardia. In 1937 the 
Duce himself visited Libya and staged 
a triumphal tour over the length of this 
coastal road. 

The second part of Balbo’s Libyan de- 
velopment scheme was one of “demo- 
graphic colonization”—a colonization by 
families especially chosen in Italy for their 
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large size and toughness. Artesian wells 
were drilled along the coastal regions, 
pipelines laid, and each family settled jn 
a little white farmhouse. In 1938, 18,000 
colonists left in one great fleet for Libya, 
and Balbo had planned to settle 80,000 
families by 1942—mostly in the coastal 
area between Bardia and Bengasi, the 
fertile strip of coast which is now directly 
threatened by the British advance. 





Bombs in Winter 
Raids by RAF and Luftwaffe 


Stir up Civilian Discontent 


For nearly 70 hours last week no Ger- 
man bombs fell in Britain. The “moaning 
Minnies” (air-raid sirens) had not beey 
silent so long since Sept. 7, when the mass 
raids began on London. Berlin § com- 
muniqués blamed the weather, which ap- 
parently made take-offs and dandings at 
their bases too risky. 

On Dec. 19 Britain’s respite ended, and 
the following night the great west-coast 
port of Liverpool got another severe 
pounding. That same night bombs were 
dropped in neutral Eire, on the harbor 
town of Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown), 7 
miles south of Dublin, and on a farm near 
the Ulster border. And on the night of 
Dec. 22 the Luftwaffe struck at Manches- 
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The British drive on Libya endangers Mussolini’s empire 
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ter while Britain’s fourth largest city was 
completing its Christmas preparations. 
There was heavy damage, scores of build- 
ings in the industrial city being hit in 
the terrific all-night raid. While rescue 
squads were digging dead and wounded 
out of the debris the next morning, an 
announcement was made in London that 
a Nazi bomb a day or so previously had 
crashed into the Parliament building with- 
in a few yards of the House of Commons 
chamber, wrecking the 600-year-old St. 
Stephen’s Cloisters and doing so much 
other extensive damage that the inner 
lobby of Commons, rendered unsafe, was 
closed. 

Although it was in November that the 
German. started singling out Coventry 
and other British towns for particularly 
concentrated and well-planned attacks, 
air-raid casualties for that month proved 
the lowest of the three-month “blitz”: 
4,588 dead, 6,202 injured. In September 
and October, when the Germans apparent- 
ly were bombing indiscriminately for the 
effect on civilian morale, casualties were 
respectively 6,954 dead and 10,615 injured 
and 6,334 dead and 8,695 injured. (For 
comparison, China last week issued its 
air-raid casualty total for three years: 
53,652 killed, 69,305 injured.) 


‘Discontent’ 

The RAF did not let the weather inter- 
fere with its own hammering away at 
Germany and German-occupied territory. 
Mannheim and Berlin were the main 
targets, though the raids ranged from 
“imvasion bases” in France to the Nor- 
wegian Bergen-Oslo railway. 

Mannheim is both an important in- 
dustrial town and one of the chief Rhine 
ports. It turns out airplanes, munitions, 
and dyes and has some 25 miles of quays. 
For three successive nights waves of Brit- 
ish bombers blasted it in spite of heavy 
anti-aircraft fire. Berlin conceded “con- 
siderable civilian damage,” while London 
claimed hits on vital war factories. 

Berlin, after being ignored for nearly 
three weeks, had two long night raids. In 
the first, on Dec. 15, the Germans admit- 
ted the British scored a direct hit on the 
capital’s subway line. The heaviest blow, 
five nights later, was the worst Berlin had 
experienced. The raiders dove right into 
bursts of anti-aircraft and swooped as low 
as 100 feet to machine-gun ground crews 
and unload bombs on railway stations, 
freight yards, docks, and an airplane-en- 
gine plant in the moonlit, snow-covered 
city. Berlin reported nine dead, seventeen 
injured, $600,000 damage to the Italian 
Renaissance style Dom Cathedral by the 
Kaiser’s old palace, and hits on the Zeug- 
haus military museum, where Hitler spoke 
last March, and the Potsdam royal theater. 

The British said their raids had resulted 
in “considerable discontent.” The Germans 
were reportedly irked by air-raid regula- 
tions and lack of sleep. 
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following :— 
Blankets. 


Chewing gum. 


apers. 


articles.) 


Hussifs containing usual items. 
Kit and sleeping bags. 

Pencils and fountain pens. 
Safety razors and blades. 


Small musical instruments, 
Soap of all kinds. 


(ii) Printed matter. 


opened for inspection. 

inflammable material. 
(vii) Food, tobacco, cigarettes. 
(ix) Medical comforts. 


bandages. 


or any kind of overcoat. 





13. Permissible Articles.—Among the articles which may be sent are the 


Brilliantine in tins. 
Button-cleaning outfits (solid, not liquid polish). 

Chocolate in slabs. 

Cigarette tips and cigarette rolling machine but NOT cigarettes or cigarette 


P 
Clothing, including underwear, civilian or Service shirts, any 
windcheaters, knitted comforts, or uniform. 


Coloured silks and cottons, plain linen or canvas for embroidering. 
Dentifrice (solid or powder but NOT in tubes). 
Frames with talc or unbreakable glass. 


Knitting needles and wool. 
Pipes, and tobacco pouch. 
Safety tin openers. 

Shoe polish (solid, not liquid or in tubes). 


Towels, face cloths and sponges. 


14. Prohibited Articles.—The following articles may not be enclosed :—~ 
(i) Written communications (letters must be sent separately). 


(iii) Pictorial illustrations and photographs. 
(iv) Money, stamps, stationery and playing cards. 
(v) Articles in tubes, tins and other receptacles, which cannot easily be 


(vi) Spirits or solidified spirit tor cooking stoves, matches or any other 
(viii) Photographic apparatus, field glasses, sextants, compasses, electric 
torches and other instruments of use for naval and military purposes. 


This includes medicines of all kinds, drugs and 


(x) Complete suits, coloured trousers, sports coats or blazers, mackintoshes, 


Brushes of all kinds.. 


footwear, 
(See para 14 for prohibited 








Christmas for war pris- 
oners: a list of what can and can- 
not be sent, and one of the tags with 
which British organizations address 
parcels to men in German camps by 
way of Lisbon and thence through 
unoccupied France to Geneva. 





ae Prisoner of War Personal Parcel 





Prisoner of War: Mo... Rank. 
Kame siesta 
c/o BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY & ORDER OF ST. JOHN 


14 FINSBURY CIRCUS 
LONDON, E.C.2 

















At the same time, Britain was feeling 
the strain on morale as winter made the 
ordeal worse. Sporadic labor troubles 
affected production (see page 16), and 
Scotland Yard reported that it had un- 
covered a definite and widespread Com- 
munist plot to stir up more anti-govern- 
ment agitation over the lack of sufficient 
deep shelters. 

The King and Queen set the keynote for 
Britain’s Christmas this year: instead of 
the usual conventional theme, their Christ- 
mas card bore a photograph of them 
standing in front of a bombed part of 
their palace. 





Squeeze on Sweden 


Sweden is almost as completely sur- 
rounded by aggressive larger powers as 
Switzerland. And the Swedes, like the 
Swiss, have been straining every nerve to 
avoid trouble. Scarcely had the Soviet 
threat receded—with the Finnish peace— 
than the Nazi conquest of Norway and 
Denmark raised a fresh alarm. Tension 


reached its maximum in July when Dr. 
Alfred Rosenberg, “philosopher” of Hit- 
ler’s revolution, whose attacks on Jews 
and Christians had often heralded Nazi 
violence, admonished the Swedes to jump 
on the bandwagon. Owing to England’s 
“boundless imperialism,” he said, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden were hence- 
forth tied to Germany “in a community 
of fate.” Let the Swedes surrender their 
sovereignty and freedom; the job merely 
“required great characters in Sweden.” 
From this point on, both Germany and 
Sweden moved cagily. When, in August, 
Germany applied pressure—without blus- 
tering—for a new trade agreement, Swe- 
den quietly acceded to all demands. But 
as a token of Sweden’s resolution to run 
its own affairs, the September elections 
brought an overwhelming victory to the 
Laborite Premier, Albin Hansson, and a 
rebuke to Nazi sympathizers, who failed 
to win a single seat in the Riksdag. 
Germany countered with a scheme for a 
customs union, to include not only Swe- 
den, but Denmark, Norway, and the 
Netherlands. The new project would have 
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A British writer’s idea for a glider-tank and conception of a glider train invasion 


compelled all members to clear their for- 
eign trade through Berlin. That would 
have meant for Sweden the loss of its eco- 
nomic autonomy, but the German talking 
point was that Sweden, by trying to stay 
independent, had lost half its foreign trade 
and a third of its gold, had been forced to 
raise income taxes 70 per cent, and was 
seriously short of fuel and food. 

From this trap the Swedes wiggled out 
last week, intact, if a little ruffled. The 
price was a new trade treaty, signed Dec. 
16, wherein Germany, driving a_ hard 
bargain, established the Swedish-German 
trade level for 1941 at 2,000,000,000 
kronor (about $480,000,000), an increase 
of 600,000,000 kronor from the present 
figure. In return for Swedish timber, wood 
pulp, paper, and iron ore, the Reich will 
supply coal, coke, processed steel, syn- 
thetic textiles, and chemicals. Loss of 
access to the Swedish iron ore was one of 
the most severe blows to the British from 
their defeat in Norway last April. Ger- 
many got access to all the Swedish pro- 
duction then. However, the Nazis have 
since taken the iron of Lorraine, so that 
in the present pact with Sweden timber, 
wood pulp, and paper were as important as 
the iron. 

The blow to Sweden lies in the fact that 
while its own prices will be boosted 30 per 
cent, Germany will exact increases on its 
goods between 50 and 100 per cent. Even 
so, Sweden found that its independence, 
however precarious, still had a commercial 
value, for the Germans are demanding 80 
per cent less for the same goods sold to 
Sweden than they demand from conquered 
Norway and Denmark. 





Tanks With Wings? 

Hitler’s delay in the invasion of Eng- 
land has given the British time to fortify 
their island and also to fortify their im- 
aginations against any new tricks the 
Fithrer may have in store. One favorite 
suggestion has been that the Nazis may 
come in glider trains. 


A new embroidery on the idea was con- 
tained in the issue of the technical journal 
The Aeroplane, which reached this country 
last week. 

The article, written by O. L. L. Fitz- 
williams, said that transport of troops by 
air was no good unless tanks in sufficient 
number and of sufficient size could be 
brought to them in the same way. It point- 
ed out that all armies had experimented 
with the transport of tanks by plane, but 
that no plane existed or was now con- 
ceivable which could carry tanks of suf- 
ficient size—a minimum of 14 tons empty 
weight—to be effective in a_ blitzkrieg. 
Hence the solution seemed to be to fasten 
wings to the tank and make it into a 
glider. 

A sketch by the author (above) showed 
diagrams for attachment of wings to a 
14-ton tank which would weigh about 
20 tons with. crew, ammunition, and fuel 
aboard and which nearly any type of 
heavy bomber would be capable of towing 
as a glider. The article added: 

“Although the elimbing ability of a 
combination of aeroplane and gliding tank 
is likely to be very poor, neither take-off 
nor landing should present any difficulty. 
The initial acceleration of the tank during 
take-off would be provided largely by its 
own engines, and as with other towed 
gliders, the tank should be air-borne be- 
fore the aeroplane has left the ground. 
Similarly, to avoid inertia loads due to a 
violent acceleration of the tank treads 
during landing, the tank engines should be 
started before releasing the towing aero- 
plane and the treads should be running at 
or near the normal landing speed when the 
tank touches the ground.” 

Although the British press is generous 
with such suggestions as this to Hitler, 
the articles always end by saying he can’t 
get away with it. The Aeroplane’s piece 
concluded: “It may be that we have been 
discussing Hitler’s secret weapon; or his 
doom.” One of the accompanying sketches 
showed glider trains on the way to the 
Channel fish while British sailors looked 
on cheerfully. 


The British Picture 


Ship Losses Surpass Output; 
Plane Production Is Static 


The probability that the Germans will 
soon launch an all-out win-or-die attack on 
Britain itself was the immediate reason 
behind the British appeals last week for 
greater aid from the United States. There 
was also the factor that British production 
has not reached its peak. But underlying 
these was another and more important 
development: the realization, expressed 
with increasing frankness by British officials 
that Britain cannot overcome the Reich 
on the basis of its own resources ex- 
clusively. 

Prime Minister Churchill expressed all 
this last week to the House of Commons 
when he admitted that Britain was “a 
half-armed nation” fighting one that 
reached the “saturation point” in arma- 
ments. British economists placed their 
country’s total war expenditures for the 
first year of the war at 65 per cent of the 
Reich’s total—at the rate of $10,600,000,- 
000 as against $16,000,000,000 for the 
Reich. Although only recent British 
statements for American consumption 
have had an alarmist touch, this condition 
has long been admitted by responsible 
publications and authorities. The change 
is that they now want. Americans to know 
it too. The following is a picture, based on 
British sources, of the country’s needs, its 
present capacity, and its troubles in key 
phases of the armaments drive: 


Suippinc: Until the great German drive 
last spring, Allied losses of shipping ton- 
nage had run at the rate of approximately 
41,000 tons a week. The British thought 
and publicly boasted that they had over- 
come the menace of the submarine. Then 
the fall of France gave the Nazis dozens 
of new, convenient bases. Since then the 
rate of sinkings has been at the rate of 
90,000 tons a week, and lately it has 
soared considerably above this figure. 

Last month, Arthur Greenwood, one of 
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the Labor members of the War Cabinet, 
told Parliament that the situation was as 
serious as in 1917. Actually, this was a 
considerable overstatement: the losses in 
April 1917 totaled 874,570 tons as com- 
pared with an average between 350,000 
and 400,000 tons now. Moreover, in its 
issue of Nov. 23, The Economist, the most 
authoritative British economic journal and 
one which has been consistently critical of 
the government’s war effort, admitted that 
“our present supply of ships is satis- 
factory.” 

The Economist, however, went on to ex- 
plain that the real danger lay in the fact 
that the shipping losses were at a rate 
greater than Britain’s powers of replace- 
ment. It gave this picture of the situa- 
tion: in the first fourteen months of war, 
Britain’s prewar merchant marine of 
21,000,000 tons was increased 7,000,000 
tons. This was made up of vessels taken 
or acquired from countries overrun by 
Germany, captured from the Axis, neutral 
ships purchased and chartered, and the 
production of British shipyards. 

But windfalls cannot occur again. To 
meet the losses of 4,680,000 tons a year 
the British must depend on their own 
shipyards. What their production is has 
not been revealed. But the official program 
called for the yards to exceed the World 
War figure of 1,350,000 a year. And it was 
admitted last month that Britain had 
fallen short of this figure. To fill the gap 
the British have increasingly had to turn 
to the United States. The Economist re- 
called that the United States produced 
3,579,000 tons of shipping in the single 
year 1919. The British Purchasing Com- 
mission contracted for 600,000 tons of 
mass-produced vessels last week, and Ron- 
ald Cross, Shipping Minister, frankly asked 
for the 470,000 tons of shipping in Ameri- 
can ports, owned by Axis or Axis-occupied 
powers (see page 7). 

Pianes: Next to shipping, Britain’s 
most urgent need from the United States 
is planes, and before the shipping crisis was 
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The Crises Facing Italy’s Land Forces 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The Greeks and the British con- 
tinued to vie with each other last week 
in causing discomfort to the Italians on 
two fronts. 

In Africa, the low Italian fighting 
morale, particularly of the native 
troops, contributed much to the ease 
with which the Duce’s army was driven 
out of Egypt. But as more details came 
out, the clearer it becomes that surprise 
(although denied by Graziani) largely 
accounts for the British victory. The 
faulty troop dispositions of the Italians 
in the Sidi Barrani area permitted it. 
Hence this original mistake may be 
blamed for a defeat which hurled the 
Italians back until, early this week, 
their Libyan base of Bardia appeared 
to be cut off and Tobruk threatened. 

In the organization of a position such 
as that of Sidi Barrani, the question of 
the establishment of advance posts be- 
yond the main line of resistance fre- 
quently comes up for decision. There 
is always one more commanding ground 
position that, like a magnet, draws 
troops forward of the main line of re- 
sistance. This tendency always to con- 
sider the next hill the most inviting is 
a human impulse, but armies must be 
wary of it. 

This magnetic pull is exactly what 
happened in the Sidi Barrani area, 
where the advance posts were as much 
as 15 miles in front of the main de- 
fenses. They were not only too far 
forward but were isolated from each 
other, permitting the British to attack 
and encircle each separately before con- 
tact was made with the main Italian 
defense line. 

The prime object of such advance 
posts is, through the fire power of their 
garrisons, to cause the enemy to break 
from his marching order into deployed 
formations, and thus slow up his ad- 
vance and force him to expose his plan 
of attack. When this mission has been 
fulfilled, the garrison withdraws within 
the line without engaging the enemy in 
battle from which it could not extricate 
itself at will. And in this mission the 
Sidi Barrani advance posts failed. 


In Albania, the betterment of the 
Greek position, reported in the early 
part of the week, indicated more than 
a simple gain of a few miles in pushing 
forward their lines. 


The pocketing of the three forti- 
fied and strongly defended towns of 
Palermo, Tepeleni, and Klisura con- 
stitutes a major Greek victory, for loss 
of these three points threatens the en- 
tire Italian defense structure south of 
the Shkumbi River (see map). 

The loss of Palermo and the en- 
trenched positions to the south and 
east leave Valona and Khimara the 
last remaining Italian coastal bases for 
South Albania—and the cooperation of 
the British Fleet in bombarding Valona 
increased the precariousness of the posi- 
tions. 

Tepeleni is important as a road cen- 
ter. Here the highway forks, one branch 
following the valley of the Viosa toward 
Valona, the other running eastward to 
Klisura. This gain is particularly im- 
portant for the Greeks, as it opens the 
road to flank the Italian coastal posi- 
tions and gives short lateral road com- 
munication with the Klisura column. 

The fall of Klisura will give the Greeks 
this important road center, with lateral 
communication westward, and opens 
the main highway to the valley of the 
Usum and the important fortified Ital- 
ian base at Berat. 

The occupation of the three key 
points thus advances the Greek col- 
umns into strategic positions for a 
downhill movement to the flats of the 
coastal area and the valley of the 
Semeni. 

Valona and Berat are the last real 
strongholds in Italian hands, in South- 
ern Albania, and the Greeks now hold 
the initiative for a concentrated and 
coordinated three-pronged attack 
against them. This threat, plus lack-of 
bomb-free ports and the presence of 
British warships in the Adriatic, evi- 
dently was what forced the Italians 
to use German transport planes in 
rushing reinforcements to their Alba- 
nian lines. 

Meanwhile, to the north, fighting was 
slowed by the weather, but the Greek 
pressure on the Italian Elbasan front 
continued in a two-column attack—one 
along the mountains southeast of the 
town and the other down the valley 
of the Devoli. This offensive remains all 
important, as the turning of the Italian 
position in this sector would threaten 
the bagging of all Fascist troops south 
of the Shkumbi. 
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) fan Beaverbrook in his address 
of Dec. 17 stated that the intensified 
and more successful attacks on British 
sea-borne trade were causing more con- 
cern in British official circles than other 
phases of the war. Winston Churchill 
sounded the same warning when on 
Dec. 19 he told the House of Commons 
that Britain’s chief duty was to keep 
her sea lanes across the Atlantic open 
and that the British maritime losses 
were disquieting—101,190 tons for the 
week ended Dec. 8, and the rate of sink- 
ings is on the increase. 

This situation is rapidly assuming the 
character of the worst stages of the 
last sea war. That is why the British 
keep harping on the theme that Ameri- 
can aid should include some solution of 
the convoy problem. When our govern- 
ment pledges aid to Britain, it is on the 
theory that, if Britain stands fast, the 
war ends in Europe, but if she cracks 
it will reach us someday. Translated in 
practical terms of the moment, that 
poses for Britain as a belligerent, and 
for ourselves as a nonbelligerent helping 
her, a highly provocative test in inge- 
nuity in sea transport. 

In stating needs, Lord Beaverbrook 
put planes first. This means on our part 
elimination of bottlenecks and in- 
creased production. But, having built 
the planes, what can we and the British 
do to get them over quickly? Transpor- 
tation by cargo ship is slow and cumber- 
some. Moreover, tonnage losses in ships 
sunk mean not only the ships them- 
selves but their cargoes. A quicker way 
would be to load them on fast large 
merchant ships, and let these vessels 
shuttle back and forth across the At- 
lantic, discharging the planes when 
within air range of Britain and letting 
them fly the remaining distance under 
their own power. 

The next need stated by Lord Bea- 
verbrook in order of importance was for 
destroyers. Destroyers are slow to build, 
and the submarines are not hunting 
singly now, but in packs. If the cross- 
Atlantic sea lanes are to operate with- 
out too many ship losses, a fire supe- 
riority in depth-charge bombing must 
be established. And the practical way 
to accomplish this is by increased air 
aid, rather than by destroyers. When 
fire superiority is thus established, the 
offensive against the submarine has 
started. This is Britain’s task. 
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The Problem of Combating the Submarine 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Along this line, there are three 
fields of endeavor which might offer 
some prospect of success, with us pro- 
viding the supplies and Canada and 
Britain doing the operating. Submarine 
pressure has forced cross-Atlantic traf- 
fic farther north, until now it passes not 
far from Greenland and Iceland on its 
way to the British Isles. With bases 
established in Newfoundland and Ice- 
land, large seaplanes operating on a 
500-mile radius would cover the con- 
voy lanes except for a 250-mile stretch. 
And if a base could be established in 
Greenland, the entire Atlantic be- 
tween Canada and Britain would be 
patrolled. 

Another method of defense: planes 
from a carrier. Such planes can drop 
more tons of explosive at the desired 
spot, in less time, than can the few 
destroyers attending the convoy. How- 
ever, to make a safe landing in a heavy 
seaway full-fledged carriers are not 
needed. Converted merchant tonnage 
could be used, provided it is not less 
than 20,000 tons in displacement and 
has at least 15 knots speed. 

A third method of plane protection 
for convoy work might be found in the 
autogiro. High speed and gun arma- 
ment are no assets in attacking a sub- 
marine, but the ability to carry a load 
and to hover over a danger spot like a 
bird over a school of fish is. The auto- 
giro, while slow ang useless for air 
combat, can do this. It requires only 
150 feet for a take-off and should be 
able to settle into its berth on board 
ship in a fairly heavy sea. Almost any 
merchant tonnage could be _ turned 
quickly into a carrier of these aircraft. 

Moreover, there is another, if more 
cumbersome, possibility. It also is one 
in which our part would be more direct. 
Canada and the United States are the 
main reservoirs of supply for Britain, 
but these reservoirs lie more than 2,500 
miles across the Atlantic. If an advanced 
base could be established, nearer and 
safer for Britain to draw from, her sea 
problem would be simplified. The posi- 
tion of this advanced base exists now 
in Iceland. Were we to undertake the 
transport. of supplies there in our 
own bottoms, the remaining 750 miles 
from Iceland to Britain could be nego- 
tiated with some degree of safety, in 
fast carriers along a_well-protected 
lane. 
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given so much publicity in the last two 
months British spokemen emphasized air. 
craft as the most vital need. 

Last week Lord Beaverbrook, Minister 
for Aircraft Production, proclaimed that 
twice as many planes had been manufac- 
tured from August through November as 
in the same period last year. Last July, 
however, Beaverbrook made the same 
claim about that month—leading to the 
conclusion that the actual rate of increase 
in British factories, while double that of 
1939, has not changed much since last 
summer. For Germany still has the same 
three to one superiority that it had at the 
start of the war—the factor which keeps 
Britain in a perilously defensive position. 

Considering Beaverbrook’s statements, 
British monthly plane production is still 
probably around the 1,800-plane mark. 
German bombing has not appreciably re- 
duced British output. But it has caused 
enough dislocation and damage to prevent 
any increase—and the British have un- 
officially admitted that they were counting 
on a large one. 


InpusTRIAL OrGANIZATION: In May, only 
a few days after his accession to Premier- 
ship, Churchill received dictatorial powers 
over industry and labor to coordinate the 
entire industrial war effort. Yet there have 
been widespread complaints. First, the 
government is charged with not forcing 
large industrial combines to abandon their 
policy of restricting output (the Socialist 
magazine New Statesman and Nation 
makes this allegation particularly against 
the “Cement Trust”). Second, according 
to the critics, there has been no compre- 
hensive plan for utilizing small plants in 
subcontracting and thus easing the strain 
on the key factories. Other firms have been 
reluctant to let rivals use their patents 
even under licensing agreements. (This, 
apparently, is not true of the aircraft in- 
dustry.) 

Finally, Ernest Bevin, Labor Minister 
and considered a possible successor to 
Churchill, has been under heavy fire for 
his failure to organize training schemes 
for labor and “dilute” the regular unions 
with apprentices or transfer skilled work- 
ers from peace industries into similar 
war-time work. In contrast to this, the 
Reich’s training scheme has 200 instruction 
centers and 16,000 industrial teachers. 
Moreover, Britain still has 800,000 un- 
employed, while in Germany there is a 
labor shortage. 

As far as labor’s part in the war effort 
goes, since the fall of France and thie 
admission of Labor party leaders to the 
government there have been no serious 
disputes. However, most of the important 
issues have oeen postponed, not solved. 
Wage problems are sure to become trouble- 
some unless prices are kept down—in 
fact, two months ago a strike over a wage 
dispute was narrowly avoided in the vital 
engineering industries. Moreover, labor 
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hasn’t viewed without skepticism the 
pressure to give up traditiona! rights for 
the sake of the war effort. Something of 
this state of mind was shown last week at 
a textile factory, where workers struck 
because a cutter was turning out trousers 
for army uniforms at a rate faster than 
union rules permitted. 

In this connection, one intangible factor 
has been time lost because of labor unrest 
or agitation in factories, as distinct from 
time lost in shelters or from lack of sleep 
caused by bombings. Bevin tried to 
calculate this in a speech on Dec. 18. He 
was attacking Communists for trying to 
disrupt the war effort, and said that agita- 
tion inspired by them had meant the loss 
of 850,000 work hours in the first ten 
months of this year. 


Empire Depenpence: Next to reliance 
on United States aid, the British lean on 
assistance from their empire and partic- 
ularly from the Dominions. The most im- 
portant of these is Canada. Last week, in 
London, C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister 
of Munitions, who was rescued from the 
torpedoed liner Western Prince, admitted 
that Canada would not attain full war pro- 
duction until next July. In the meantime, 
he said, the Dominion is producing 1,000,- 
000 shells a month and 600 motor vehicles 
a day for the British Army. But only 35 
planes are being turned out every month, 
and they must be equipped with American 
motors—despite plans for an eventual 400 
planes a month. 

The most important dominion after 
Canada is Australia. Its iron, steel, en- 
gineering, and plane production has re- 
cently increased by leaps and bounds. But 
the increasing British tendency is to let 
Australia and the other empire possessions 
“East of Suez” keep finished war supplies 
for their own protection. A conference of 
all these states was held at Delhi in Octo- 
ber with the objective of organizing their 
war production so that they could supply 
their own needs and then the British war 
machine in the Near East—which next to 
the defense of Britain itself represents the 
largest drain on British resources. 





Britons and Bermuda 


Britons coming from the “sterling area” 
into the “dollar area” (the United States, 
Canada, etc.) and then going on to British 
Bermuda have had difficulties returning 
because of wartime red tape. Last week 
Bermuda officials gave an explanation: 
in general, Britons cannot leave the island 
for the North American continent without 
a special permit to reenter the dollar area, 
issued only in cases of health or business 
emergencies, by authorization of the Lon- 
don government. However, one loophole 
is provided by the so-called “nominee 
plan,” when someone in the dollar area 
agrees to take on the person’s full support. 











Kyosti Kallio 
Finnish Leader’s Sudden Death 
Dramatized His Hold on Nation 


On Dec. 19, in Helsinki, bands played, 
crowds filled the streets, and the capital’s 
clean, streamlined facades were decorated 
with white and blue, the national colors. 
It was a hail and farewell celebration. 
Kyésti Kallio, the idolized 67-year-old 
President, who had resigned on Nov. 29, 
ill and worn out from the strain of the war 
with Russia, was making his last bow in 
public life before retiring to his farm in the 
North. The Electoral College cast 288 of 
its 300 votes for Risto Ryti, the 5l-year- 
old Prime Minister, and the ceremonies in 
the Presidential Palace took on the air of 
a festival. 
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The biggest event, however, was reserved 
for the evening. At least half of Helsinki’s 
330,000 population lined the streets to 
cheer Kallio as he rode to the railway sta- 
tion with his wife, Mme. Kaisa Kallio, and 
the 73-year-old military hero of the war, 
Marshal Baron Carl Gustaf Mannerheim. 
Upraised arms held flaming torches, and 
the bands struck up “The Pori March,” the 
national song. 

Suddenly, Kallio’s hand went up to his 
breast, he gasped and tottered. Then, in 
the arms of Marshal Mannerheim, he died 
while a horrified: crowd looked on and the 
last measures of “The Pori March” faded 
in the distance. 

Kallio, whose name meant “rock,” had 
come to be a symbol of the nation’s rugged 
character. His efforts to save his country 
from Russia began in October 1939 when 
he took his first airplane ride to Stockholm 
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to seek united Scandinavian support. The 
most impressive scene in his life took place 
on a night in that same month (Oct. 18), 
when Swedish crowds, carrying banners, 
marched to the royal palace shouting: 
“Kallio! Kallio!” and the old peasant, tears 
in his eyes, was escorted to a balcony by 
the three Scandinavian Kings. Six weeks 
later the Russian invasion began, and Kal- 
lio broke his health during the resistance 
that began so brilliantly and ended so dis- 
astrously for his people. 


Warning ; 

In the national mourning for Kallio 
there was an admixture of fear. Just before 
the election, Russian newspapers gave Fin- 
land a sharp warning to elect a “progres- 
sive” President and to shun “the ruinous 
path of adventures and experiments.” It 
is doubtful, however, whether the new 
President, Dr. Ryti, meets Bolshevik re- 
quirements as a “progressive.” As head of 
the Bank of Finland, Minister of Finance, 
and war Prime Minister, he consistently 
showed himself a democrat and a sup- 
porter of orthodox finance. He has been 
credited with Finland’s policy of keeping 
up regular payments on her U.S. war debt. 





Neutral Switzerland 


Trained Swiss Army of 500,000 
Makes an Invasion Expensive 


For the first fourteen months of the 
war, Swiss cities were lighted up at night 
like sparklers against Europe’s black dress. 
Germany and Italy complained with in- 
creasing vehemence that the lights of such 
cities as Basle, on the bend of the Rhine 
where the Swiss, German, and French 
frontiers meet, were serving as beacons to 
the British owl patrol, especially to 
bombers on the way to attack Milan and 
other objectives in Northern Italy. Con- 
sequently, on Nov. 6 Switzerland also 
adopted the blackout. 

Shortly before midnight on Dec. 16— 
the night of last week’s first British raid on 
Mannheim—planes droned over darkened 
Basle, about 140 miles south. Suddenly 
bombs crashed down on the Swiss city, 
killing four persons and blasting craters in 
the streets. Basle’s main railway station 
and freight yard were hit, interrupting 
service at that important junction for 
traffic between Germany and Italy. 

Switzerland sent Britain a strong pro- 
test demanding full reparations and guar- 
antees that it wouldn’t happen again. 
Three nights later the Swiss again fired on 
British planes as they flew over, bound for 
Milan. And this week the Swiss Army 
general staff announced that “foreign air- 
planes” had dropped bombs on Zurich the 
night of Dec. 22-23, injuring 11 persons 
and damaging several buildings and the 
Federal Railways. 
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Switzerland: marking the border with occupied France .. . 


These incidents were not the first viola- 
tions of Swiss neutrality, but they were 
the most serious. The Basle Town Council 
decided the blackout was too dangerous 
and wired the federal government at 
Bern to call it off, at least on the frontier. 
Axis pressure was too strong to grant the 
request, but the government did agree on 
a suspension of the Swiss blackout just 
for Christmas Eve. 

Even with the lights out, Switzerland 
has managed to keep the gem of peace. 
This little nation is a racial continent in 
miniature. In the shiny electric trains that 
speed through the high Alpine passes and 
along the shores of deep blue lakes the 
“No Smoking” admonition appears in the 
German “Nicht Rauchen,” the French 
“Defense de Fumer,” the Italian “E 
Vietato Fumare,” “and the Romansh 
“Scommondau’ de Fimmar.” Romansh, a 
Latin dialect, was made the fourth na- 
tional language in 1937. It is spoken only 
in the mountainous canton of Grisons on 
the Austrian border by 45,000 descendants 
of the Roman colonials who stayed on 
after the legions left in the fifth century. 
But in whichever language, the Swiss un- 
derstand the price of neutrality. 


Arms 

Switzerland is not only the world’s oldest 
living democracy but the “purest”: local 
officials are still elected by a show of hands 
at the old Landsgemeinden each April in 
public squares of three of these cantons. 

Although the country has no standing 
army and no officer higher than a colonel 
in peacetime, conscription has been in ef- 
fect since 1874. Every able-bodied Swiss 
male has to serve four months and is then 
put in the reserve. Even when there is no 
European war on, every member of this 
militia army of some 500,000 keeps his gun, 
ammunition, and equipment at home— 


making the Swiss Government the only 
one in Europe which trusts such a large 
proportion of citizens with arms. 

This force has been fully mobilized since 
the outbreak of the present war—at a cost 
of about $1,000,000 a day. All border 
bridges and roads into the country were 
mined, the frontier heavily fortified, and 
Swiss gold reserves were moved to the 
interior. Henri Guisan, who had been at- 
tached to the Allied World War armies as 
an observer, was made Commander-in- 
Chief with the rank of general. 

The short Axis route to France lay 
through Switzerland. But the Swiss Army, 
skilled in mountain warfare, also made it 
the costliest route and was the main reason 
why the Swiss were left alone. 

The crushing of France by blows from 
the north eased the danger for Switzerland 
but didn’t end its difficulties as a neutral. 
Famous for cheese, watches, and hotels, 
it is also—thanks to unlimited water power 
—one of the most industrialized nations 
in Europe. Only Britain and Belgium have 
relatively higher industrial populations. 
Seventy per cent of its export and almost 
70 per cent of its import trade was with 
Germany, France, Italy, and Britain. War 
economy changed all those markets, and 
blockade cut off the rest. 

Prices, always high, have soared. A 
wave of buying last October—apparently 
in the belief that the war would last a 
long time—resulted in more rationing. 
And because there are no more tourists, 
the great hotel business had gone to 
pot, leaving 70,000 employes jobless. 


Sympathies 

During the World War, the Swiss, al- 
though officially neutral, were divided in 
sympathy: the German Swiss sided with 
Germany and the French and Italian 
Swiss rooted for the Allies. Now the Swiss 
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... voting by hand in the oldest democracy 


are overwhelmingly and determinedly 
anti-Nazi and anti-Fascist. Nazi, Fascist, 
or Communist movements find little popu- 
lar support among the moneywise and 
freedom-loving Swiss. When the war be- 
gan, their newspapers took Allied news 
at face value and gave it space preference. 
Little German news was printed, and 
that always skeptically. The fall of France 
changed that policy. Since then the papers 
have struck a fairer balance, but the Axis 
has continued to attack Switzerland for 
its allegedly biased press. 

Another, although minor, reason why the 
Swiss have not been invaded is that in this 
war, as in the last, a neutral Switzerland 
has been useful to both sides. It is a fre- 
quent source of news leaks, and correspond- 
ents there have more liberty than in most 
European countries, although the censor- 
ship sometimes is very strict. But the 
country has been no such rendezvous for 
spies in this war as it was in the last. For 
one thing, this time all channels for get- 
ting information out now pass through 
Axis-controlled territory. And, for another, 
the government has taken pains to avoid 
repetition of the 1914-18 experience with 
spies. 

A strict law against espionage was 
passed in 1936, and this year there was a 
nationwide campaign against both spies 
and Fifth Columnists. While relatively in- 
nocuous as a spy center, the country has 
fulfilled some of its more humanitarian 
traditions as a neutral. After the French 
collapse, 30,000 French troops crossed the 
border, were disarmed, and were put in 
concentration camps. And the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, founded in Switzer- 
land in 1864 (its flag is the reverse of 
the Swiss white cross on a red field) , op- 
erates a clearinghouse for information 
concerning prisoners in belligerent 
countries. 


Sidelights of the War 


Mrs. Dorothy Pamela O’Grady, 42-year- 
old wife of a London fireman, was sen- 
tenced to death as a spy last week. She 
was convicted of mapping the Isle of Wight 
and cutting a military telephone line. Dur- 
ing the World War several women spies in 
Britain were condemned to death but 
eventually got off with penal servitude. 
Mrs. O’Grady’s husband wasn’t involved 
in the case against her. He had been on 
active duty in London fighting fires caused 
by air raids. 


" The Nazi Gestapo (secret police) was 
helping in a hunt all over Eastern Europe 
last week for Marshal Edward Smigly- 
Rydz, former Polish commander-in-chief. 
He escaped from a Rumanian village where 
he had been interned since October for 
alleged spying and sabotage. 


€ Winston Churchill was asked last week 
about having flags flown after British vic- 
tories. The Prime Minister replied: “I do 
not recollect that we had any important 
occasion for rejoicing in the last war, but 
the people seemed quite pleased at the 
way it ended. I think we had better see 
how we get on.” 


“ Argentine meat packers have given 6,000 
head of cattle to the British forces as “a 
gesture of practical sympathy.” 


{Italian housewives last week were ad- 
vised to serve boiled pea pods with tomato 
sauce and cheese as a substitute for ra- 
tioned spaghetti and macaroni. Because 
soap is also scare, they were told to wash 
clothes in water that beans had been 
boiled in. 


{ Mount Vesuvius, which doesn’t observe 
any blackout, was blamed for guiding 
British bombers in raids on Naples. 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Rwusso-Fin- 
nish war. 

1940 

April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes 
Premier and asks Germany for an armi- 
stice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates accept 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis al- 
liance. 

Oct. 24—Hitler, after conferences with 
Laval and Franco, meets Pétain in occu- 
pied France. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades ureece. 

Nov. 12-14—Soviet Premier Molotoff 
maps Bolshevik-Nazi relations with Hit- 
ler in Berlin. 

Nov. 13—British smash Italian Fleet 
at Taranto. 

Nov. 14—Coventry bombed in most 
destructive attack on a British city. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, Slo- 
vakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 6—Badoglio replaced as Chief of 
Staff in wide shake-up of Italian Army 
and Navy. 

Dec. 14—Pétain removes Laval, names 
Flandin as Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive in Egypt 
drives Italians westward out of Egypt 
into Libya. 

Dec. 18—British Fleet enters Adriatic 
unopposed, bombs Italian base at Valo- 
na, Albania. 

Dec. 21—Germany denounces U.S. 
aid to Britain. 
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New Setup for Bekener Speed 
Emphasizes Job Facing Labor 


‘Big Four’ Plan Divides 
Responsibility for Arms Output 
Between Unions and Industry 


When William S. Knudsen revealed a 
fortnight ago that the defense program had 
fallen far short of expectations, the con- 
sensus was that the biggest need was for a 
boss to speed it up. Some businessmen felt 
that the situation called for a defense czar 
with broad powers to enforce his decisions, 
while the Army, Navy, and the National 
Defense Advisory Commission suggested a 
three-man supreme defense council. In the 
meantime, CIO chief Philip Murray came 
out with an elaborate plan for industry 
councils made up of labor, management, 
and government representatives, with au- 
thority to juggle orders and workers to 
speed up output and, incidentally, to en- 
courage unionization. 

Faced with all of these suggestions, the 
President last week reached a compromise. 
He appointed a four-man Office for Pro- 
duction Management for Defense, headed 
by Knudsen, and sprang a surprise by 
naming Sidney Hillman, NDAC labor co- 
ordinator, as associate director. The others 
are Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
and Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox. 

Thus was the responsibility for America’s 
defense program placed in charge of a 
small group with broad powers. Production 
through industry and labor is represented 
by two men who are foreign-born, Knud- 


sen and Hillman (Knudsen left Denmark 
at 20 to find work in America making bi- 
cycles and Hillman fled from Russia in 
1907 to escape persecution for his ad- 
vocacy of the ten-hour day). The con- 
sumer side of the program has been put 
into the hands of Stimson, the unbending 
New York lawyer, and Knox, the Boston- 
born publisher of The Chicago Daily News, 
the heads of the chief arms buyers. 

All the President’s emergency powers 
to regulate the production of munitions 
will be vested in the “Big Four” through 
a series of executive orders to be issued 
within the next few weeks. Under the Pro- 
duction Office’s supervision will fall three 
chief functions: production of war mu- 
nitions; defense purchasing (to be headed 
by Donald M. Nelson, present coordinator 
of defense buying) , and the designation of 
defense priorities through a board to de- 
termine the precedence of deliveries (prob- 
ably to consist of Knudsen, Hillman, Nel- 
son, Leon Henderson, commissioner in 
charge of prices, and Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., commissioner of raw materials) . 

In his announcement of the new setup 
in a special press conference, the President 
said that, although the Production Office 
derived its power directly from him (it is 
set up under the Chief Executive under 
the reorganization bills passed early in 
1940), it would make its own decisions 
without reference to the White House, and 
that he would intervene only if something 
went wrong. Although the Big Four will 
supersede the NDAC—which is purely ad- 


visory, while the Production Office has 
wide powers—the Defense Commission will 
not be abolished. But, as its functions and 
members are taken over, its importance 
will be greatly diminished. 

The only mission of the new body is 
production— “production to the maximum 
of American resources,” in the words of a 
Knudsen statement issued after its first 
meeting on Dec. 21. To this end he called 
upon the American people to recognize the 
full gravity of the crisis and to “pull off 
their coats and roll up their sleeves and 
give undivided attention to one thing—the 
swiftest possible production of the means 
of defense.” At the same time, former 
President Herbert Hoover, in a New York 
speech, called upon the nation to “syste- 
matically and definitely organize increase 
of our industrial efficiency and produc- 
tivity” through nationwide cooperation 

Undeterred by all of this defense speed- 
up action and talk, however, were legis- 
lators who have been demanding a 
Congressional investigation of defense after 
Congress convenes Jan. 3. And this week 
Murray amplified his plan for an indus- 
trial council, suggesting the same setup as 
an aviation board with power to mobilize 
the auto industry for the production of 
500 planes a day. 


Significance 


Since the inception of the defense pro- 
gram, the public has been told that the 
armaments production would be super- 
imposed upon “business as usual”—that it 
would cause little or no disturbance of 
regular peacetime production. But with 
Britain entering a crucial stage of the war 
and the public demanding that our aid be 
stepped up, it becomes increasingly obvi- 
ous that peacetime production must give 
way at some points to arms output. 

The decisions on which peacetime in- 
dustries will be curtailed and how far this 
curtailment will go will rest with this new 
group. One of the first to suffer is expected 
to be the automobile industry, where steps 
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already have been taken for the mass pro- 
duction of plane engines stressed in the 
Murray plan). However, the CIO leader’s 
proposal is concerned only with pursuit 
planes, and the defense bottleneck is not 
in this group but in the output of bombers. 
To overcome this slowdown, elaborate 
studies are under way for the possible 
utilization of some stamping machines in 
auto plants, where a shortage of labor— 
from top management to unskilled shop 
hands—is expected to develop. Mean- 
while, to sell the public on the importance 
of doing whatever is necessary to speed up 
defense, the President planned a new 
series of fireside chats (the first was ten- 
tatively set for Sunday) . 

Under the Production Office plan, Knud- 
sen gets the power he declined to grasp 
under the Defense Commission, but his 
actions are all subject to a labor check as 
the result of the Hillman appointment. 
And the President’s declaration that the 
Big Four would make its decisions by 
reaching unanimous agreement rather than 
by taking a formal vote leaves a lot of de- 
tails of operation still to be worked out. A 
cleaner-cut delegation of authority prob- 
ably could have been secured if the Presi- 
dent had appointed a chairman and placed 
the four experts under him—a_ setup 
somewhat similar to the 1918 War Indus- 
tries Board. 

Perhaps the biggest question mark arises 
out of the internal stresses caused by 
the Hillman appointment. It is no secret in 
Washington that the labor appointment 
was not relished by the other members of 
the Big Four—a factor of great importance 
in a body that is expected to reach unani- 
mous agreement on all points. Once Hill- 
man was named, however, it was the dis- 
position of all the members to make the 
setup work somehow. 

Through the naming of Hillman, labor 
has been given the increased voice in na- 
tional defense for which it has clamored, 
but at the same time it has been placed on 
a spot where it must produce. For instead 
of being on the outside looking in, de- 
manding that its condition be bettered, la- 
bor is now on the inside with equal re- 
sponsibility with industry to see that the 
defense job is done well. 

That is particularly important in the 
light of efforts the Knudsen office must 
make soon to get defense industry on a 
seven-day week to step up output. One 
drawback to increasing production hours 
is the fact that the Wages and Hours and 
Walsh-Healey laws require the payment 
of time and a half to workers who put in 
more than 40 hours a week. This might be 
overcome temporarily in some industries 
by hiring more workmen and staggering 
the work week in such a way that some 
men would work over the week ends, but a 
lack of skilled labor prevents such action 
in all defense plants. 

Moreover, union contracts which call for 
higher pay rates for Sunday and holiday 


work still stand in the way of full-week 
production without unduly running up our 
arms bill. It appears likely that Hillman 
will be called upon to seek some means of 
solving this problem. 

Regardless whether the new Knudsen 
body is a success, our arms program still 
lacks a body for long-range land and sea- 
defense planning. Under the present setup, 
the Army and Navy make their own long- 
range plans, and there is no group to 
view the entire picture to decide whether 
we need more battleships or tanks, more 
seaplanes or land fighters, or to answer the 
question so often asked by business: “What 
are We preparing to defend?” 





Hitches and Bases 


The biggest hitches in the plans of the 
United States to establish eight defense 
bases on Atlantic and Caribbean sites 
which Britain swapped us for 50 destroyers 
have turned up in Trinidad, the Bahamas, 
and Bermuda. Last week President Roose- 
velt took official cognizance of these snags 
in a statement saying that agreements had 
not yet been reached for bases at Trinidad, 
where we have been offered only an unsuit- 
able swampy site; the Bahamas, where the 
Mayaguana Island anchorage originally 
considered was found unsuitable, and Ber- 
muda, where, the President laughingly re- 
marked, the problem is not to interfere 
with the happiness of American tourists. 

But despite these difficulties, the ma- 
chinery set up to establish the bases 
continued to grind at all points except 
Trinidad. In the Bahamas, the Duke of 
Windsor—as Governor—signed a bill mak- 
ing possible the acquisition of land on 
Mayaguana Island, with the reservation 
that it might become necessary to select 
a new site. And John O'Reilly, a reporter 
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Wanted: arms in a hurry 


for The New York Herald Tribune, re- 
lated last week that widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the program he found 
among Bermudians had not slowed down 
Army surveyors, who are mapping out 
the base site at Castle Harbor, where they 
plan to start construction in about three 
months. 

The Bermuda program, O’Reilly found, 
calls for the acquisition of 510 acres, about 
a 24th of the island’s area, near St. 
George’s, the former capital. The first ob- 
jective will be construction of a patrol 
plane airport on Long Bird Island pending 
deepening of the harbor for surface ships 
and seaplanes. This site was picked after 
Bermudians protested against the original 
plan to construct the base on the Great 
Sound at the populous western end of 
the island near Hamilton. To make way 
for the proposed base, about 250 persons 
must be moved. The largest property 
which must be acquired is the 38-acre 
estate of William Marcus Greve, a wealthy 
former New Yorker. 

What disturbs Bermudians most about 
the program is the fear that such a large 
military establishment—a garrison of about 
4,500 men—will discourage tourists, for 
whom the islanders have kept their land 
quaint by restricting automobiles and en- 
couraging carriages and bicycles. 





Poison Gas 


Noses Trained to Identify It 
as Experts Perfect Protection 


Standing on the edge of a large field at 
Fort McClellan, Ala., on Dec. 18, a bunch 
of Southern rookies gaped in amazement 
at the antics of 35 officers of the 27th Di- 
vision of the Federalized National Guard. 
On five separate occasions, the officers as- 
sembled, facing northwest, in the center of 
the field, executed a quick about-turn, 
and then dashed forward about a hun- 
dred feet, sniffing the air and chattering 
excitedly. Finally, they all began to weep 
and sneeze. 

Actually, the participants in this comedy 
—members of the Division Military In- 
telligence School—were rehearsing one of 
their most important jobs: the identifica- 
tion of poison gas by smell. And under the 
watchful eye of Lt. Col. Alfred D. Reuter- 
shan, the division’s chemical-warfare of- 
ficer, they sampled real but harmlessly 
small doses of lewisite, a blistering and 
nauseating gas with the innocently sweet 
odor of geraniums; mustard gas, another 
blisterer and also a lung irritant (which 
smells like mustard pickles or horse-rad- 
ish); phosgene (an odor like that of new- 
mown hay or green corn) and chlorpicrine 
(like licorice)—both lung irritants; and 
tear gas. 

The props for this test (poison gases in 
liquid or crystalline form) came from 
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Edgewood Arsenal, on Gunpowder Neck, 
near Baltimore, site of the Army’s chemi- 
cal-warfare organization and a training 
school which churns out some 200 officers 
and enlisted men each year as experts in 
poison gases, smoke screens, and other 
chemical-war agents. 

However, since our government considers 
poison gas in the outlaw class of weapons, 
Edgewood’s gas activities, in addition to 
training and research, are largely confined 
to such defensive measures as the assem- 
bling of gas masks for the armed forces. 
It is also experimenting with gasproof 
clothing to resist such gases as lewisite and 
mustard and has laid plans for the quick 
manufacture and distribution of gas masks 
to civilians. : 


Significance-—~ 


First used on April 22, 1915, when Ger- 
many loosed 168 tons of chlorine against 
the British at Ypres, causing 5,000 deaths, 
poison gas proved in the World War to 
be an effective disabling but not particu- 
larly lethal weapon once masks and special 
medical treatments were devised (though 
gas caused 27 per cent of the American 
casualties, only about 2 per cent of these 
cases died, against 8 per cent of other cas- 
ualties) . 

Since then, no new gas that cannot be 
countered largely by masks has come to 
light, and none has ever been made with- 
out a recognizable odor. Hence, our Chemi- 
cal Warfare service is able to concentrate 
on well-tried defense measures that would 
afford adequate protection against any at- 
tack. 

So far, no gas has been used in the pres- 
ent war (though Italy used mustard gas 
against the Ethiopians) , probably because 
neither side wants to bring on retaliation 
against civilians.* And as long as the 
belligerents refrain from this type of war- 
fare, ou” activities will doubtless remain on 
a defensive basis. However, should gas 
ever be used against this country, our gov- 
ernment, should it decide on retaliation, 
could utilize industrial and raw-material 
resources second to none for quick manu- 
facture. 





Tunney Comeback 


During the World War, Gene Tunney 
served in the ranks of the Marine Corps in 
France. Like all good leathernecks, he 
learned how to use his fists. He won the 
light heavyweight boxing championship 
of the AEF, and later in civilian life his 
hard hands carried him to the heavyweight 
championship of the world. Voluntarily 
and undefeated, he retired from the ring 
in 1928. He lectured on Shakespeare to 
students at Yale (he is a Shakespearean 





*Against a possible gas blitzkrieg from the 
air, Britain has distributed masks to its entire 
population of 46,000,000. 
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As in this Edgewood Ar: znal picture, other officers today are 


literally tasting chemical warfare at Fort McClellan 


scholar of no small ability) , married Polly 
Lauder, Connecticut society girl, and be- 
came a New York business executive. 
Still trim and fit at 42, Tunney took a 
physical examination in Washington last 
week and was commissioned a lieutenant 
commander in the Naval Reserve—he re- 
signed a Marine Corps Reserve captaincy 
in 1936—and was assigned to active duty 
as physical director of the naval air train- 
ing stations at Corpus Christi, Texas, and 
Pensacola!and Jacksonville, Fla. 





Defense Week 


Cuow: When William Hawley of Mont- 
rose, Pa., joined the Army six weeks ago, 
he weighed in at 162. pounds. Last week he 
complained that his uniform was too tight. 
Capt. George Danker, Fort Dix property 
officer, authorized the issuance of a new 
uniform, but he first put Private Hawley 
on the scales. He weighed 212. Private 
Hawley is a cook. 


Navy: Utilizing tonnage already author- 
ized by Congress and originally earmarked, 
but not used, for other warship categories, 
the Navy has contracted for 40 additional 
destroyers at a total cost (excluding $8,- 
300,000 for plant expansions) of $253,384,- 
875, or about $6,300,000 apiece, Secretary 
of the Navy Knox announced. The new 
building program, increasing our destroy- 
ers under construction to 206, in addition 
to 85 under-age and 74 over-age craft in 
commission, aroused speculation, in the ab- 
sence of official comment, that it might 
be connected with plans for future aid to 
Britaih. The Navy also announced the 
award of contracts totaling $265,765,500 
for 31 tenders, mine layers, and repair 
ships. 


Bompers: The War Department an- 
nounced that a $10,000,000 government- 
financed plant (to be operated by Con- 
solidated Aircraft) would be built at Tulsa, 
Okla., for assembling four-motored bomb- 
ers with the aid of automobile manufac- 
turers as parts suppliers. Including an- 
other such plant whose site has still to be 
selected and two factories, already an- 
nounced, to be built at Kansas City, Mo. 
(for operation by North American) and 
Omaha, Neb. (Martin) for assembling 
twin-engined craft, the plan calls for an 
output of 1,200 four-motored and 2,400 
twin-engined bombers annually for the 
United States and Britain, beginning in 
about fifteen months. Meanwhile, negoti- 
ations neared completion for the manufac- 
ture of Wright air-cooled engines by Stude- 
baker and Pratt & Whitney motors by 
Buick. 


Notes: Military bands at Army train- 
ing posts finally got on the air last week— 
the three major networks promised that 
the soldiers’ programs would not displace 
union musicians now working in_ the 
studios, so James C. Petrillo, president of 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
withdrew his veto on such _ broadcasts 
imposed the previous week (NEWwswEEK, 
Dec. 23) . Confirming general ex- 
pectations (Newsweek, Dec. 16), Robert 
P. Patterson, Assistant Secretary of War, 
was appointed to the newly created post 
of Under-Secretary of War .. . The War 
Department announced that it had finally 
developed an aircraft cannon shell which, 
while safe to handle, was so sensitive that 
it could be exploded by striking an air- 
plane wing—or even a heavy rain... 
On Dec. 21, the strength of the Regular 
Army passed the 400,000 mark for the 
first time since the World War. 
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Industrial Production in ’40 


Smashes Earlier Boom Records 


Wage Earners of Nation 
Are Peak’s Chief Beneficiaries 
As Profits Stay Under ’29 


Some statisticians still contend that the 
revised Federal Reserve Board production 
index is too high, because it placed 1937 
output above the 1929 level, and even last 
year’s moderate volume above the pace of 
the booming ’20s. Whatever the outcome 
of that controversy, there can be no simi- 
lar dispute about 1940. This week busi- 
nessmen throughout the nation began 
winding up the year’s record and found 
that the actual volume of goods rolled 
out of factories clearly and unmistakably 
had established a new all-time high. 

The arms boom resulting from the Brit- 
ish purchases and our own defense pro- 
gram was, of course, largely responsible for 
the record. It accounts in the main for the 
new record production of steel ingots, zinc, 
machine tools, engines, turbines and other 
heavy machinery, and especially rubber 
products (where the industry as a whole 
set a new mark, even though its tire and 
tube division fell below the level of the 
1920s because tires now wear longer). 
Naturally, the arms orders explain the 
astronomical increase over 1929 marked 
up by aircraft factories (see chart). 

On the other hand, the arms program 
was only an incidental factor in the records 
established by other important lines. 
Those producing relatively new products 
—the “growth” trades in Wall Street jar- 
gon—soared because of steadily widening 
markets. Among these, some of which beat 
their 1929 records as early as 1935, were 
electric power, rayon, petroleum products, 
most divisions of the chemical industry 
(especially plastics), radio receiving sets, 
aluminum, oil burners, coal stokers, and 
electrical appliances. 

Then there were the lines whose all-time 
peaks in 1940 were due partly to the in- 
crease in the population as well as a growth 
factor. These embrace cotton textiles, 
cigarettes, paper and pulp, most types of 
manufactured foods, dairy products, glass 
containers, and printing and publishing. 

Despite the boom, a few industries were 
unable to match their previous record pro- 
duction. The automobile industry as- 
sembled some 4,700,000 cars and trucks for 
the twelve months, almost 30 per cent 
more than in 1939, but well below the 
5,621,715 units in 1929. Disappearance of 


the market for higher-priced models and 
sharply lower exports account for the lag, 
since domestic sales of numerous makes 
this year surpassed the 1929 mark. 

Other “laggards” included production of 
building materials and furniture, for the 
building spurt didn’t quite match that of 
the 1920s. The highs registéred by com- 
peting fuels (oil and natural gas) held coal 
output below the 1929 pace, just as record 
operations of the airlines, trucks, and buses 
and increased use of private automobiles 
held railroad freight and passenger vol- 
umes below previous banner periods. 

The shoe and hosiery industries pro- 
vided a different case, since each exceeded 
their 1929 output readily enough but 
were unable to match last year’s all-time 
peak. 

All of the industries added together pro- 
duced an FRB index of 121 for 1940, com- 





pared with 108 last year, 113 in 1937, and 
110 in 1929. The boom lifted the average 
nonagricultural employment for the year 
slightly above the 36,700,000 total of 1929 


and enabled grocery, variety, mail-order- 
chain, and apparel stores to mark up all- 
time peak sales. While department stores 
moved more goods off their shelves 
than in 1929, the lower prices received 
for the articles kept their dollar volumes 
some 10 per cent or so below the 
record level. 

The lower prices also kept national in- 
come for 1940—about $74,100,000,000— 
well below the 1929 total of $82,885,000,- 
000, and they explained why farmers’ 
receipts failed to equal ’29 levels, 


Significance 


Probably the outstanding feature of the 
1940 boom was that it was limited strictly 
to production—there was no inflationary 
spurt in commodity or security prices (in- 
deed, trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change fell to a twenty-year low) such as 
accompanied most upturns before 1938. 
Moreover, the lion’s share of the prosperity 
flowed into wage earners’ pocketbooks, for 
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HOW 1940 OUTPUT IN LEADING INDUSTRIES 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Ir one makes a few assumptions, 
the task of forecasting business for the 
next twelve months is easier this time 
than at any other year end during the 
past quarter of a century. England is 
pouring orders into our economy at 
an unparalleled rate, and our own gov- 
ernment is just beginning to get really 
under way on a spending program the 
like of which we have not seen since 
the last war. When this program was 
started something over six months ago, 
the total military outlay by our govern- 
ment amounted to around $150,000,000 
a month. It now is in the neighborhood 
of $350,000,000 a month and when the 
program gets in full swing, which 
should be sometime next year if we do 
not get in the war, it will be close to 
double this present figure. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, al- 
though production already is at a level 
never before reached in the history of 
this country, we still are definitely on 
the upgrade. The principal question on 
the 1941 business outlook, thus, grant- 
ing the assumption referred to above, 
is not whether business activity will 
continue “good,” but rather how high it 
can go with our present industrial 
plant. Next week Newsweek plans to 
answer this question in some detail, in- 
dustry by industry. In the meantime it 
will have to suffice to say that in the 
opinion of the majority of our business 
analysts we still have a leeway of some 
10 to 15 per cent on the upside. In 
terms of the new Federal Reserve 
Board index this would mean that we 
could go up to about 145, as compared 
with 1382 in November. 


We come, then, to the assump- 
tions which underlie such a prediction. 
There are four of these, as follows: 


1—That the war will continue. The 
termination of the war, either through 
the defeat of one of the belligerents or 
through a negotiated peace, would 
cause a severe business reaction in this 
country. It might well be only a short 
reaction, but even if the peace were of 
such a character that we felt it im- 
perative to drive ahead still more vig- 
orously in our defense program there 
necessarily would be a period of read- 
justment while industry shifted its pro- 
duction from British to American mili- 
tary specifications. 
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2—That inventories will not become 
overextended. With world conditions 
such as they are today and with war 
and defense expenditures of indetermi- 
nate magnitude ahead of us, there is 
a natural tendency on the part of many 
people to overbuy. There is no reason 
to believe that this has happened so 
far on a wide scale, but it is something 
that needs to be watched. A sudden 
stoppage of buying in various lines, 
either through overbuying or because 
of the development of unexpected bot- 
tlenecks, can create distortions that 
ramify throughout the economic sys- 
tem. 


3—That there will not be widespread 
industrial strife. It goes without saying 
that if we got a wave of strikes and 
shutdowns business would be adversely 
affected. This will occur only in case 
either labor or industry attempts to 
use the defense emergency as a means 
for strengthening its relative position. 
Happily, although it is by no means 
conclusive, there is much evidence 
pointing in the opposite direction. 


4—That the government will not, 
through mistaken judgment, adopt poli- 
cies which are a depressant upon busi- 
ness and a deterrent to further expan- 
sion. The range of possibilities here is 
extensive. There conceivably could be 
such policies adopted in taxation, in the 
financing of the deficit, in the estab- 
lishment of priorities and a system of 
rationing, in the control of prices, or 
in the rules and practices adopted by 
the _numerous government bureaus 
which have the duty of regulating busi- 
ness in one way or another. It is too 
much to hope, of course, that no errors 
will be made in the handling of all these 
problems, but there is much reason to 
believe that the errors will not be of 
dominating magnitude. 


On the probability of these four 
assumptions being realized one person’s 
judgment in the final analysis is just 
about as good as that of anyone else. 
The opinion of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our analysts, however, is that 
they will be realized—at least to the 
extent necessary to enable us to have 
a general level of business throughout 
1941 appreciably, and perhaps substan- 
tially, above that of 1940. 








with the record employment also came 
steady succession of new highs in hourly 
wage rates. Corporation profits, on the 
other hand, were only about half to two. 
thirds of the 1929 earnings. 

Workers will continue to garner most of 
the boom benefits in the year ahead, with 
the excess-profits taxes gobbling up com- 
pany earnings. But the stable price situ. 
ation may give way to inflationary infly. 
ences: wage increases granted in Decem'er 
by far exceeded those announced in earlier 
months—meaning rising prices, since these 
can scarcely be absorbed out of profits. 





Opportunity Farms 


Between the 1919-20 agricultural boom 
and 1932, when the general business de. 
pression delivered a coup de grace to the 
long-suffering farmer, this country’s rural 
property declined in value from about 
$78,000,000,000 to $35,000,000,000, while 
farm income slid from $16,000,000,000 an- 
nually to only $5,300,000,000. As a result 
of this economic upheaval, a tremendous 
number of farms reverted to the unwilling 
hands of mortgage holders. And, to make 
matters worse, these forfeited properties 
largely consisted of run-down buildings 
and depleted soil—the result of years of 
neglect by the impoverished owners. 

Faced with this problem, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.—whose farm 
mortgages had totaled $196,800,000 in 1929 
when 26 major life companies were farm 
creditors to the extent of $1,787,800,000— 
has spent during the past eight years 
$9,000,000 for structural repairs, soil im- 
provement, and all-around rehabilitation 
on 10,000 foreclosed farms. The program 
was developed and is directed by Gienn E. 
Rogers, a trained agriculturist and former 
county agent, who as a vice president 
heads the Met’s farm-loan division. La- 
beled “Opportunity Farms,” these re- 
vamped properties are leased for a year 
at a time on a share-rental basis (tenants 
are required to follow a scientific crop- 
rotation schedule under supervision of spe- 
cial company representatives) and offered 
for sale as demonstrably going concerns. 

This week Rogers could look back on a 
year when the record number of 1,164 
Opportunity Farms were sold, reducing the 
company’s inventory of rural properties 
to around 6,000. However, what pleases 
Met officials particularly is not only the 
successful liquidation of their farm hold- 
ings but the high ratio among the pur- 
chasers (91 per cent in 1940) of resident- 
farmers—who are frequently allowed to 
pay as little as 10 per cent down—in many 
cases tenants or the original owners. In 
addition, the Met is showing rural com- 
munities how scientific farming can be 4 
made to pay (the leased properties operate 
at a profit and the company has had to 
reacquire only 130 of the 4,000 Oppor- 
tunity Farms sold to others) . 
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Aviation 
Wright Brothers’ Anniversary 


Made Pan American Celebration 


The 37th anniversary of the first flight 
by a power-driven airplane—the Wright 
brothers’ historic take-off near Kitty 
Hawk, N.C., Dec. 17, 1903—was widely 
observed last week: 


{ At the fourth annual Wright Brothers 
Lecture, sponsored by the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences in New York, Dr. 
Sverre Petterssen, professor of meteor- 
ology at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, reported substantial progress 
achieved by M.I.T. staff members in 
fighting fog, “the greatest hazard to fly- 
ing.” Reviewing experiments conducted 
six years ago, he said that a system was 
developed for dissipating fog over an air- 
port by heating the runways. While not 


& too costly, this was not entirely successful, 
@ however, because it cluttered up the field 


with the heating apparatus. A more prac- 
tical method, the researchers found, was 
to spray the air with a sulphur-chloride 
solution. Using 85 gallons of the liquid a 
minute, they successfully cleared an area 
150 feet wide, 30 feet high, and 1,500 feet 
long. “This demonstrated clearly the possi- 
bility of clearing landing areas for air- 
planes,” Dr. Petterssen concluded. 


‘ The Wright brothers’ anniversary was 
designated as Pan American Aviation Day 
by a Presidential proclamation. But 
the theme of inter-American solidarity 
received a snub from Brazil, where Maj. 
Ivo Borges, president of the Brazilian Aero 
Club, urged all private pilots in that coun- 
try to refrain from flying for 24 hours in 
protest over thus honoring the American 





Wide World 


Recalling Santos-Dumont’s early flights, Brazil ignored Wright tribute 





International 


An early photo of Santos-Dumont 


inventors rather than the Brazilian avia- 
tion pioneer, Alberto Santos-Dumont, who 
made a heavier-than-air flight in 1906. The 
Brazilians contend that no one appreciated 
the significance of the Wrights’ feat until 
after Santos-Dumont made his flight and 
also point to their countryman’ S$ pioneering 
with lighter-than-air craft at the turn of 
the century. 


{ While residents of Dayton, Ohio, laid a 
wreath on the grave of Wilbur Wright, 
who died in 1912, Orville Wright, now 69, 
puttered in his workshop, refusing to par- 
ticipate in the day’s celebration. 
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Coastal Shipping 


In the past couple of years a succession 
of domestic shipping companies have sus- 
pended part or all of their coastwise and 
intercoastal operations—in most cases be- 
cause of heavy operating losses. To this 
list—which previously included the Moore- 
mack Gulf, Lykes-Coastwise, Morgan, 
Newtex, Gulf Pacific, and Shepard lines— 
last week was added the Clyde-Mallory 
Lines, which announced it was abandon- 
ing service between New York and Hous- 
ton and between Boston and South At- 
lantic ports because of “continuing un- * 
satisfactory earning experience.” 

This latest development, on the heels 
of the Morgan Line’s discontinuance of its 
New England service, prompted a mass 
meeting of protest in Boston and brought 
proposals that Congress grant a subsidy 
to coastwise shipping firms. 

In addition to the suspensions of service, 
a large number of companies have reduced 
their coastwise and intercoastal fleets by 
transferring vessels to more profitable 
routes or selling them to Great Britain 
and other foreign countries. Requisitions 
of ships by the United States Navy, in- 
cluding a number of tankers and five 
Panama Pacific liners, have further re- 
duced domestic operations. As a result, the 
799 vessels totaling 4,471,399 tons in coast- 
wise and intercoastal service on Sept. 30, 
1939, declined to 699, aggregating 4,024,- 
709 tons by the same date this year. 


Significance 


The plight of the coastal shipping com- 
panies, suffering from years of losses as 
a result of excess tonnage and obsolete 
vessels as well as low traffic, has been ag- 
gravated by mounting labor and other 
costs (a boost in wharf fees figured in the 
Boston cancellations) . Too, the lines enjoy 
no operating or construction subsidies 
since they ply routes from which foreign 
vessels are barred. 

Under present conditions, Congress 
probably would not favor subsidizing the 
domestic fleet to give protesting communi- 
ties shipping service. However, another re- 
habilitation measure, proposed by the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, is 
deserving of consideration: permission for 
these lines to set up within the Maritime 
Commission a construction reserve fund 
from ship sales and earnings that would 
be free from Federal taxation. 








Meat Problem 


The increases in employment and payrolls 
this year greatly stimulated the demand 
for meat, which always fluctuates with 
changes in consumer buying power. Never- 
theless, the price of this important food 
product didn’t rise much—in October: it 
averaged at wholesale 76 per cent of the 
1926 level compared with 75 per cent a 
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year earlier—because livestock supplies 
were abundant. With the European mar- 
ket virtually cut off, much meat formerly 
sent abroad was available for domestic con- 
sumption and, in addition, hog slaughter- 
ings were up sharply.* 

This situation was reflected in the 1940 
yearbook issued last week by Swift & Co., 
the largest meat packer in the world, which 
showed sales for the fiscal year ended Oct. 
26, of $771,573,482, an increase of $14,- 
841,945 over the previous year, and net 
earnings of $11,183,484, up $861,961. 

Included in the report was a tabulation 
depicting what happened to the money re- 
ceived by the firm from the sale of its 
products. Of each dollar taken in, 75 cents 
was paid to farmers, 12 cents to employes, 
and 12 cents for miscellaneous items, leav- 
ing 1 cent for earnings. 

Along with other members of the pack- 
ing industry, Swift is cooperating in an 
extensive advertising campaign stressing 
the nutritional value of meat and designed 
to reverse the gradually declining trend of 
per capita meat consumption—131 pounds 
in 1939, compared with 163 in 1908, the 
peak year of the present century. 


§ The Cudahy Packing Co. last week also 
reported increased business in its last fiscal 
period. For the year ended Nov. 2, net 
earnings were the best since 1930— 
$2,116,223, compared with $860,293 the 
previous year. 





A Design for Jobs 


In recent years New York City’s largest 
industry, the manufacture of women’s 
dresses, has declined in number of work- 
ers and shops—a condition which manu- 
facturers sometimes blame on the city’s 
union wage scale, set since 1933 by col- 
lective bargaining between employers’ as- 
sociations and the Dress Joint Board rep- 
resenting local International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers (AFL) unions. A fortnight 
ago, as the time approached for renewal 
of wage-hour agreements next Jan. 31, the 
Dress Board, instead of demanding wage 
increases, came forward with a far-reaching 
program to revitalize the dress trade 
through improved management techniques 
and aggressive promotion. 

As presented by Julius Hochman, general 
manager of the board, part of the program 
is based on an engineering study showing 
that in five local dress firms profits varied 
from 3 cents to 19 cents on identical 
items, with the variance due “to every 
other single element of cost except labor.” 
In developing the promotional angles, the 
union consulted a large advertising agency, 
J. Walter Thompson, whose research dis- 
closed these disturbing facts: (1) the aver- 





*The Department of Agriculture last week 
forecast a material reduction in hog supplies 
next year and hence the probability of sub- 
stantially higher prices. 


‘Launchings’: Charlotte Beven 
christened the City of Miami... 


age woman buys only two good dresses a 
year; (2) women spend much more for 
hosiery and undergarments than for dress- 
es; (3) dresses receive practically no na- 
tional advertising; (4) women are buying 
cheaper dresses than formerly while buy- 
ing more expensive items in other lines. 
The resulting plan calls for a possible 
$1,000,000 campaign—the union would 
presumably contribute—to improve sales, 
make New York the world’s fashion cen- 
ter, and go after Latin-American business. 

Last week the employers agreed in prin- 
ciple on the promotion plans and a joint 
committee was formed to talk turkey. 
But so far there has been Jess enthusiasm 
for the proposed managerial reforms—in- 
cluding larger production units, cost-ac- 
counting systems, a school for executives. 
Meanwhile, union men hint darkly that 
unless the employers cooperate in these 
“collective planning” proposals, the Dress 
Board will have to go back to “old-fash- 
ioned” union tactics. 





Week in Business 


New Appiiances: Presentation of the 
1941 lines of electrical appliances got un- 
der way. The Kelvinator Division of the 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. announced price 
reductions of as much as $30 on its new 
refrigerators. These followed cuts of from 
$30 to $60 posted last January ... West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. also 
lowered refrigerator prices and introduced 
a new automatic washing machine and a 
small portable air-conditioning unit, Mo- 
bilaire, which provides warm air in winter 
and cool air in summer . . . General Elec- 
tric Co. cut prices on its new ranges and 
washers and announced that it would pre- 
sent an automatic washer in the late spring. 


Ram Launcuines: Three new regular- 
fare, sleeper-coach streamliners went in 
service last week to provide daily service 
between Chicago and Miami: the Dixie 
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.. . Elaine Edgar the Dizie Flagler 


Flagler, built by the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co. for the Florida East 
Coast and operated out of Chicago by 
The Chicago & Eastern Illinois; the City 
of Miami, built by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co. for the Illinois 
Central and powered by a General Motors’ 
Diesel-electric engine; and the South 
Wind, built by Budd for the Pennsyl- 
vania. At christening ceremonies in Cli- 
cago, Miss Elaine Edgar, theme girl of 
Florida’s Orange Bowl Celebration, broke 
a bottle over the Dixie Flagler, while Miss 
Charlotte Beven performed the rites for 
the City of Miami, with her father, J. L. 
Beven, Illinois Central president, and 
Charles A. Liddle, president of Pullman- 
Standard, looking on. 


Personnet: Directors of the Sterling En- 
gine Co. promoted Addison F. Vars from 
executive vice president to president, suc- 
ceeding Spencer H. Logan, who becomes 
chairman. Edward H. Townsend was 
elected executive vice president. The di- 
rectors also heard a report on the 1,200- 4 
horsepower Admiral engine made by Ster- 
ling for the Navy’s new motor torpedo 
boats . . . Other appointments included: 
Arthur Surkamp as treasurer of United 
States Rubber Co.; Walter E. Poor, execu- 
tive vice president of Hygrade Sylvania 
Corp.; L. L. Smith, treasurer of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; C. W. Van Horn, vice presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co; 
and Thomas A. Monroe, vice president of 
United States Lines. 


Business Notes: The SEC’s public 
utilities division recommended regulations 
requiring that all utilities’ securities issues 
of more than $1,000,000 be subject to com- 
petitive bidding (Newsweek, Jan. 8) ..: 
Commercial production of Nylon racquet 
strings was announced by du Pont. 
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War Between Pro Football Big Leagues Grows Hot 
With Harmon and Kimbrough the Principal Spoils 


In a quiet little office on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, sits a tall man of athletic 
build and slightly graying hair. Occasion- 
ally he leans forward in his swivel chair 
and pours kerosene on the flames of dis- 
sension burning in football’s hot-stove 
league. Then he fans them. 

As coach of the New York Yankees, the 
American Professional Football League 
franchise for the metropolis, Jack Mc- 
Bride is not interested in spreading peace 
on earth even at this season—at least not 
in the direction of the men he regards as 
the bloated moguls of the National Foot- 
ball League, which is the firmly estab- 
lished senior circuit of pro football. Nor 
are the National Leaguers chipping in for a 
present to McBride. “Outlaw” is the 
nicest adjective they use in describing the 
American League—a term tossed around 
freely when Ban Johnson with his Ameri- 
can Baseball League was trying to crack 
the National League monopoly back in 
1900. 

When the drafting system of the foot- 
ball Nationals is mentioned—whereby a 
young, innocent player fresh out of col- 
lege may be approached by only one 
league club, thus holding down the bid- 


ding—the tears come to McBride’s eyes. 
This form of slavery, he implies, makes 
Simon Legree look like a welfare worker. 

Last week McBride, the John Brown of 
the gridiron industry, was hard at work 
trying to prevent Uncle Tom Harmon of 
Michigan from selling himself down the 
National League river. This despite the 
fact that George Halas, owner of the Chi- 
cago Bears, which finagled the right to 
whisper in Harmon’s ear from the lowly 
Philadelphia Eagles (Newsweek, Dec. 
23), reportedly offered the Wolverine All- 
American a sum estimated at $15,000 to 
$20,000 to play with the Bears next sea- 
son. 

The New York Yankees, unfettered by 
draft rules, sent Harmon their bid last 
week. Its size may be measured by the 
fact that McBride knows that Sheldon 
Fairbanks, owner of the Boston American 
League club, has been making overtures 
to Harmon—to the tune of $25,000, he 
believes. And Douglas Grant Hertz, sports 
promoter who took over the Yankees a 
fortnight ago as a wedding present to Miss 
Mary Goodfellow, whom he married Dec. 
21, has promised to spare no expense to 
improve the team. 
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Penn, and Evashevski of Michigan probably will be in the starting line-up 
for the Eastern All-Stars’ game with the West team in San Francisco New 
Year’s Day. Proceeds go to crippled children. | 
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Along the same line, McBride shipped 
John Kimbrough, Texas A. & M. fullback, 
back to the Lone Star State last week after 
wining and dining the burly All-American 
in New York for five days. The coach 
of the Yankees won’t admit he and 
Hertz made any offers to Kimbrough 
but says that Big John—accompanied 
by Marshall Foch Robnett, All-Ameri- 
can guard of the Aggies, and a few other 
accomplished players—are coming back 
for another visit between semesters next 
February. What will happen then is any- 
body’s guess. 

The National League-American League 
brawl began with the birth of the junior 
loop in 1926, when the late C. C. Pyle, 
known to the sports world as “Cash and 
Carry” because his reckless promotion of 
assorted athletics harmonized nicely with 
his initials, seceded from the Chicago 
Bears of the National League, taking along 
a piece of personal property of his known 
as Red Grange, and formed the American. 

For one disastrous season Grange played 
for Pyle’s New York Yankees against the 
misguided owners of seven other brand- 
new American League franchises. Then 
Pyle discovered the true meaning of “Cash 
and Carry”: too little cash, and too much 
to carry. The league broke up. 

It was revived briefly in 1936 but 
limped along on a diminishing schedule 
through 1937. Then McBride and others 
breathed new life into the corpse again 
this season. Six teams—including the Buf- 
falo Indians, Boston Bears, Columbus 
Bullies, Milwaukee Chiefs, Cincinnati 
Bengals, and the New York Yankees—got 
under way late because the Boston club 
wasn’t set until the last minute. The 
season dragged through, with the clubs 
playing at cut prices (as compared with 
National League fares), and practically 
all lost money. 

But hope springs eternal in McBride’s 
barrel-like chest. “We have the money to 
put this league across and we are going 
to do it,” he says. “All we need is some 
outstanding players to draw the crowds. 
And we will positively get Harmon or 
Kimbrough—maybe both. We will also 
have two more clubs next season: Detroit 
and Philadelphia. We didn’t raid the 
National League for players last fall, but 
they stole a couple from us. Maybe this 
winter and next season we will show 
them what real larceny is.” 

On the National League side too, post- 
season relations with the junior circuit 
are something less than cordial. Giving the 
efforts of McBride to corral Harmon and 
Kimbrough the fishy eye, Alexis Thomp- 
son, new owner of the Pittsburgh Steelers, 
last week declared: “The American League 
would have to get 50 top-notch players— 
not just one or two—to put a crimp in the 
National. If they sign up only Harmon 
and Kimbrough they will be throwing 
good money after bad.” 

Meanwhile, McBride sits alone in his 
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Take a Bowl, any Bowl 


by JOHN LARDNER 


"Time was when the average 
American spent New Year’s Day in 
bed, cursing his folly. This is a healthier 
nation today because of bowl football. 
The average American knows he must 
rise with the lark (noon shift) on Jan. 
1 to hear the tintinnabulation of the 
bowls, bowls, bowls, on his radio. 

My staff calculator, Dr. Salo Whorf, 
estimates that if you took all the peo- 
ple who listen to bowl games on the 
radio and laid them end to end, they 
would not only be more comfortable 
but they would stretch from Singapore 
to the lobby of the Hotel Oliver in 
South Bend, Ind. 

Add to this number the people who 
actually see the games played—some 
200,000—and you realize we have an 
institution in our midst. 


This is the line-up in the major 
bowls for Jan. 1, 1941: 


Rose Bowl—Stanford, undefeated 
and untied champion of the Pacific 
Coast Conference, against Nebraska, 
champion of the Big Six and beaten 
only by Minnesota. 


Sugar Bowl—Tennessee, undefeated 
and untied leader of the Southeast, 
against Boston College, stainless pala- 
din of the Eastern galoshes belt. 


Cotton Bowl—Texas A. & M., at 
one time and another called the coun- 
try’s best team, though once beaten, 
against a once-beaten power of the 
East, Fordham. 


Orange Bowl—Mississippi State, tied 
once, Tennessee’s partner in Southern 
leadership, against Georgetown, which 
has lost one game, and that by a nose 
finish, in three years. 


Sun Bowl—Arizona State Teachers 
of Tempe against Western Reserve Uni- 
versity of Cleveland. 

This is a bill of fare which could be 
improved only by the presence of Min- 
nesota in the Rose Bowl. Minnesota’s 
league, the Western Conference, full of 
latent grudges and torn by the rival 
factions of purity and practical finance, 
killed the deal which might have sent 
the Golden Gophers out to die for Cali- 
fornia real estate, and Nebraska got 
the call instead. 

Nebraska is no mean substitute. As 
usual, she owns a team that is big and 


fast and stuffed with strictly local corn. 
Her problem is to checkmate the cele- 
brated T-formation offense used by 
Stanford and mentioned here some time 
ago. To this end, Major Biff Jones, the 
Nebraska coach, went to Washington, 
D.C., to scout the T-formation by 
proxy. He watched the Chicago Bears, 
who use the same system. 

“My, my,” said the Major, after suf- 
fering for two hours while the Bears, 
from their T, rolled up a modest total 
of 73 points on the Washington Red- 
skins, “if Stanford has the men to make 
this thing move like the Bears do, I 
think my boys will take a cruise to the 
West Indies, beginning Dec. 31.” 

The Major is reasonably certain, 
however, that Stanford doesn’t have 
the men the Bears have. Who does? 

There is a good ball game scheduled 
for the Sugar Bowl, a game between 
undefeated teams. The Tennessee play- 
ers would feel naked without a bowl 
around them on New Year’s Day. 
They have tried nearly all of them, 
Orange, Rose, and now Sugar, with a 
record to date of one victory and one 
defeat. Boston College is an old bowler 
too, itching to rub out the licking she 
took last year from Clemson. 


Fordham, bound for Dallas to 
meet the fearsome Texas Aggies, has 
been bowl-crazy, though never a bride, 
for years. Georgetown and Mississippi 
State are novitiates, burning with zeal. 
For some betting odds, I give you John 
T. Doyle, Broadway’s foremost prac- 
tising mathematician, who offers the 
following: 

Against Stanford, 1 to 2; against 
Nebraska, 8 to 5. 

Against Tennessee, 1 to 2; against 
Boston College, 8 to 5. 

Against Texas A. & M., 1 to 3; 
against Fordham, 5 to 2. 

Against Mississippi State, 5 to 9; 
against Georgetown, 7 to 5. 

The first team mentioned is the 
favorite in each case, and you will per- 
ceive that Mr. Doyle has wisely fav- 
ored all the home teams—the Southern 
and Far Western teams. Form and 
precedent are with him. 

Myself, though, I would be tempted 
to take a flyer on Georgetown and 
Boston College, the two likeliest of the 
short-enders. 
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office and smiles at these fulminations 
for there is one satisfaction that will keep 
him warm all winter—the thought of th. 
73-0 Chicago Bears-Washington Redskin; 
debacle that wound up the N.L. season, 
Not even the anguish of George Prestoy 
Marshall, the skinned owner of the Red. 
skins, moves him. For when it comes to 
troubles, no one can tell McBride a thing. 
He knows all about them. 





Subs From the Axis Bench 


Attempts at a “new order” in sports 
were planned by the Axis Powers last week. 
According to a Domei news dispatch 
quoted by a Japanese broadcast, “the ideal 
and policies of the Olympic Games will be 
fixed by leading officials of the Axis Poy. 
ers.” 

In Rome, the Italian National Olympic 
Committee officially outlawed as “wp. 
Italian” the words “tennis,” “rugby,” and 
“ice hockey.” Instead, Italian sports 
writers must call the French-born game 
“pallacorda” (net ball), the English-bom 
game “pallaovale” (oval ball), and the 
Canadian-born game “disco sul ghiaccio” 
(disk on ice) . 

But Italianization of names of trotting 
horses of American origin failed. Such 
names as “Signorina” for “Miss Vermont” 
and “Gaiezza” for “Gaiety Mite” baffled 
bettors. As a result, they can still place 
their lire on the nose of “Prince John” 
rather than “Principe Giovanni.” 





Sport Squibs 


Giving away 7 pounds, Lew Jenkins, 
lightweight champion, fought the welter- 
weight titleholder, Fritzie Zivic, to a ten- 
round nontitle draw in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, Dec. 20. The wiry 
135-pound Texan scored repeatedly with 
long shots, while Zivic did his most de- 
structive stuff at close range. 


{ According to official averages released 
last week, 22-year-old Bob Feller of Cleve- 
land won the American League pitching 
title with an earned-run average of 2.62 
per game, struck out the most batters 
(261), pitched the only no-hit, no-run 
game, appeared in the most innings (320), 
faced most batters (1,168), hurled most 
complete games (31), and won most games 
(27) while losing 11. (This week the New 
York Chapter of the Baseball Writers’ As- 
sociation of America voted the Cleveland 
fireballer “the player of the year.”) Joe 
DiMaggio, the third-place Yankees’ fence- 
buster, clouted his way to the A. L. batting 
title for the second straight year with 4 
852 average for 132 games . . . In Phila- 
delphia Dec. 20 Connie Mack, veteralg 
manager of the Athletics, celebrated his 
78th birthday three days in advance by 
buying 141 shares in the club, thus gaining 
financial control. 
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EDUCATION 


Civilian Bosses for the CCC 
Urged in Youth Experts’ Study 





—_— 


For seven years the boys of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps have gone quietly 
about their business of cutting trails, plant- 
ing trees, building bridges, etc. By now 
the CCC has earned wide public approval, 
for most people like the general idea of con- 
serving resources and at the same time 
giving needy youths outdoor work, good 
food, discipline, and modest pay (a base of 
$30 a month). But four years ago the 
American Youth Commission’s staff of 
hard-to-convince experts began a long- 
term study of particulars. Last week the 
commission announced its conclusion: the 
CCC is good, but far from perfect. 

As educators, the commissioners nat- 
urally concerned themselves chiefly with 
the corps’ effect on its enrollees. They 
found that most youths come out of the 
CCC healthy and hardy. They learn how 
to get along with their fellows, handle 
tools, and accept responsibility. 

But the corps has fumbled many an op- 
portunity, says the AYC. In the first place, 
youths enroll through welfare offices, 
where they aren’t likely to get much ad- 
vice about their rock-bottom problem— 
unemployment. Batches of them go to 
camp every three months, but some quit 
so soon that units often dwindle 30 per 


Scent before the next batch arrives. To 


erase these flaws, says the commission, the 
CCC should recruit boys monthly through 
public employment bureaus. 

Once enrolled, many a youth runs into 
trouble, growing sullen over the brusque, 
impersonal discipline imposed by the Re- 
serve Army officers who direct the camps. 








(—) War Department 
Department of Agriculture 
Departinent of the Intertor 
Gl Office of fducation 

Ml Others 











Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 
House divided: how 35,391 employes 
share administration of the CCC 
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Count Alfred Korzybski 


No fewer than 500,000 of the CCC’s ag- 
gregate membership of 2,500,000 since 1933 
have quit or been expelled for breaking the 
rules. Few get much benefit out of the vir- 
tually compulsory evening classes in aca- 
demics and trades. As remedies, the com- 
mission urged the CCC to welcome new- 
comers with more friendly attention and 
to hire “markedly” better teachers. 

The AYC statement speaks most strong- 
ly, however, on the fact that the CCC sends 
its boys along a sort of administrative as- 
sembly line. The War Department bosses 
the officers who manage camp routine; the 
Departments of Agriculture and the In- 
terior have charge of work projects; the 
Office of Education appoints teachers; and 
CCC headquarters in Washington coordi- 
nates matters. 

That those strange bedfellows work to- 
gether as well as they do, the AYC calls an 
“administrative miracle.” For the future, 
it recommends that the War Department 
step out of the picture and make the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps completely ci- 
vilian, especially since the defense program 
will soon call the ablest Reserve officers to 
active military duty. Further, it urges that 
the corps merge with the National Youth 
Administration, the sister (almost twin 
sister) agency whose duties often overlap 


the CCC’s. 


A Healer of Mental Muddles 


Not to be confused with simple seman- 
tics (the meaning of words), general se- 
mantics is a puzzling infant among sciences, 
and its father is Count Alfred Korzybski, 
a stocky, bald Pole and former Czarist in- 
telligence officer. Migrating to the United 
States after the World War, he lived by 
lecturing for more than a decade. Then, in 





1933, Korzybski broached general seman- 
tics to the world in an exceedingly pro- 
found book, “Science and Sanity.” 

Two years ago, in a converted residence 
close by the University of Chicago campus, 
Korzybski began preaching and practicing 
his doctrine in an Institute of General 
Semantics. This week, a few days ahead of 
the calendar, the school launched its 1941 
series of seminars. And next. month general 
semantics will mature to the status of a 
Movement: far behind the demand (the 
first edition sold out months ago) , the Sci- 
ence Press of Lancaster, Pa., will publish a 
second edition of “Science and Sanity.” 

Behind Korzybski’s system lies much 
complicated theory. Unlike the older study 
of simple semantics, general semantics in- 
volves two regions of the brain: cortex 
(outer sheath) and thalamus (a region at 
the brain’s base). The thalamus experi- 
ences specific sensation, pain, pleasure, and 
emotion that can’t possibly be put into 
words (no amount of description can con- 
vey the feeling of pain, for example) . 

On the other hand, the cortex works 
with words and habitually—through their 
misuse—makes generalizations. And these 
Korzybski condemns on the ground that 
abstractions don’t exist in experience. For 
instance, Hitler can’t be identified merely 
by the general term “man”—he is a par- 
ticular Austrian, born at a certain instant, 
this tall, that heavy, black-haired, etc., etc. 
At any rate, abstraction conflicts with the 
specific facts as experienced by the thala- 
mus, says Korzybski, and this conflict 
causes a mental disturbance, often leading 
to maladjustment and even insanity. 

General semantics, the science of over- 
coming such disturbances, in practice is 
comparatively simple. The trick is to guard 
the cortex against generalizations, and this 
Korzybski does by teaching students to 
differentiate among individual persons and 
objects. For example, one student had a 
long-standing hatred for mothers, stem- 
ming from dislike for his own (called, for 
illustration, Smith 1). First Korzybski got 
him to distinguish between Smith 1 and 
other mothers (Smith 2, Smith 3, etc.), 
thus focusing the hatred back on the 
mother who originally inspired it. Korzyb- 
ski proceeded further. He showed the stu- 
dent that his mother today (Smith 1-1940) 
had become a different person from the 
mother whom he began hating twenty 
years ago (Smith 1-1920), since a change 
in any respect (dates, in this case) creates 
a different individual. The mother hatred 
disappeared. 

The Count claims his method has thus 
eased nervous ailments like stuttering, 
dipsomania, dementia praecox, tic, mi- 
graine, and even tooth decay—all trace- 
able to abstractions and muddled thinking. 
Certainly no quack, and much respected 
by psychiatrists and educators, Korzybski 
hopes to propagate the general-semantic 
method through the teachers who predomi- 
nate at his institute seminars. 
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Religious Art at the Cloisters 


The Bible doesn’t identify the Three 
Wise Men who adored the Christ child 
(their kingly rank, names, and even such 
details as that there were three are first 
found in apocryphal seventh - century 
stories). The ox and the ass who adored 
the Babe in the manger are also apocry- 
phal; yet the animals appear in the earli- 
est representations of the Christmas story 
in art—third-century frescos on the walls 
of the catacombs in Rome. 

The two animals fascinated nearly all 


On exhibition at the Cloisters: di Fredi’s ‘Adoration of the Shepherds’ 


medieval artists, who carved and painted 
them again and again in an effort to 
bring the miraculous story home to simple 
folk. In the Christmas show (which opens 
Christmas Day and runs through Jan. 12) 
at the Cloisters, medieval branch of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, the animals appear earliest in a fifth- 
or sixth-century Syrian border of a priest’s 
robe, which also shows Joseph asleep 
(later, more sophisticated artists depict 
him awake and adoring). And even the 
fourteenth-century Sienese painter Bar- 
tolo di Fredi, a competent craftsman, 
painted the animals (for whom he felt 
no veneration) with more skill than the 
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Holy Mother and Child—who seem stiff 
by comparison. : 
Another high spot of the Cloisters show 
is a wooden French Madonna and Child 
which probably graced the altar of the 
abbey church of St. Denis in fourteenth. 
century Paris. In such churches the thea. 
ter as we now know it began, with “mys. 
tery” plays at Yuletide. The climax jn 
these simple dramas was the arrival of the 
Magi (played by living actors) seeking 
the Christ child—thereupon such an altar. ff 
piece would be unveiled (actors weren't § 
allowed to portray these holiest of char. J 
acters) . ; 

Much of the medieval museum has been 
attractively draped with Christmas 
greens; bay trees (traditional symbols of 
festival time) adorn the new special-exhi- 
bitions gallery, where the Christmas show 
is handsomely installed. It includes fab. 
rics, sculpture, paintings, illuminated 
manuscripts, and elegant fourteenth-cen- 
tury French ivories, in which the Holy 
Family has become an aristocratic, richly 
dressed assemblage. Every ~ afternoon 
(3:30 to 4:30) recordings of Gregorian 
chants and other medieval hymns from 
the Cloisters collection resound through 
the twelfth-century chapel, giving visitors 
an excellent idea of what Christmas was 
like when it was primarily a religious 
festival. 


The Transition of Baby Jean 


Handsome, well-dressed, and morose, 
James B. Schafer leaned wearily against a 
wall in his Manhattan office last week and 
recited lines from Kipling’s “If” for two 
reporters: 


If you can keep your head while all 
about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on 
you . 


Schafer had good cause for gloom. 
Founder and head of the cult known as 
the Royal Fraternity of Master Metaphy- 
sicians (Newsweek, Feb. 5) , he discovered 
his serene career had suddenly bogged 
down in troubles. 4 

Trouble No. 1 was a baby girl named 
Jean Gauntt. In 1939, Schafer announced 
he had installed the infant in his “re- 
treat” at Peace Haven, former William 
K. Vanderbilt mansion at Oakdale, L.L, 
and since known as Shangri La. He 
said Jean’s destitute parents had agreed 
to her adoption. Reared on a diet of vege- 
tables and his own brand of “pure 
thought,” Jean would become immortal, 
he declared. And in honor of the occasion, 
he reported, a member, Mrs. Ann Ton- 
linson, had given the baby a $50,000 ring. 

But last week the experiment fizzledy 
Jean, now a lively youngster of 18 months, 
turned up—sans ring—in a furnished room 
with her mother, Catherine, a waitress 
Schafer said he had neglected to adopt the 
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Madrid, N.M., miners decorate their houses, depict the birth of Ch 


baby and that Mrs. Gauntt had suddenly 
demanded her return. 

The mother herself retorted with a dif- 
ferent version, asserting that (1) instead 
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cribs to life-size. But one créche in latter- 
day America dwarfs all the others: this 
Christmas, for the thirteenth time, the 
coal miners of Madrid, N.M., spread a 





Roy Schoen—Santa Fe New Mexican 


rist with paintings on roofs and hilltops 














BOOKS 





egorian Z oe ° 
1s from Of adopting the baby personally, Schafer vast Nativity panorama throughout theiz Champagne to Communisin: 
through @ bad sent emissaries to talk her into signing town and over the out ying hills. , é 
visitors jy Jean 2) Ms c couple a didn’t bet Predominantly Mexican and Halian, “This Is the Schoolroom’ Gives 
as was @ and (2) Mrs. Gauntt then got a lawyer Madrid usually looks drab, and the hills ai 
eligious who forced the metaphysicians to return stand as wren as Palestine’s. But a dozen Post-Mortem of British ’30s 
= the baby. Furthermore, she and the at- years ago a few families set up lighted The English youth which came into 
torney hinted darkly at-a lawsuit to get Christmas trees outside their grimy theoretical maturity in the 1930s—the era 
Jean’s ring. Meanwhile, mortal Jean ate houses. Year by year the display grew, of Depression, Fascism, and Maxim Lit- 
n | physical meals that featured prunes, car- and last summer Pierre Menager, Santa vinoff’s Collective Security—has yet to 
rots, and potatoes, and Mr. Gauntt’s Fe artist who designs the tableau, started find a historian. At least they lack one in 
morose, whereabouts remained a mystery. dressing the town up in the grandest the sense that the Bright Young People of 
gainst a That was the beginning. Soon Schafer style ever. the post-war decade had their Boswells in 
eek and @ reeled under new blows: Using 6,000 square yards of canvas, he Aldous Huxley and Evelyn Waugh. But 
for two tg Mrs, Anna Weber, former member, got a Painted a series of huge pictures: Mary there are bidders for the title. 
court judgment ordering Schafer to repay and Joseph entering Bethlehem, the Nativ- Nicholas Monsarrat, a young English 
le all $2,500 she lent him two years ago. ity, angels, the Wise Men, the Flight into writer who has been around, is the current 
{The office of State Attorney General ar ere: a peep -— ” Christ. contender. His new novel, Tuts Is THE 
it on ida 3. De ee hese ecchinn Wes moth 68-foot — of the mature —" ScHOOLROOM, ostensibly a riches-to-rags 
a a ee Ranging the paintings on the heights story of a gilded waster who becomes an 
Royal Fraternity’s finances. , Members around the east side of Madrid, he next intellectual after losing his money, is really 
gloom. (most of them still loyal to their mentor) __jaid out 20 miles of wire, 1,500 spotlights, an leant. te sessed what's aati ttl 
Own as told Bennett’s aides how they gave Schafer and 41,000 bulbs, powering them with do- tym of British youth was like in the just 
see ag — a “t Rn og nated current from the mine’s generators. yanished ’80s. 
coveret in Feace Haven. Since at least 1,5 a In Madrid’s baseball park he installed a . , 
bogged bought batches of certificates and one took toyland and pene eb sae Fi And along Fre gy prin at — gin i 
. 3 whe state attorneys re- the meandering main street the miners brid e, reels ae Str wag arty one 
named ff ported, Schafer’s income must have been (who work with Menager and from their sight to find that his father has died. Short- 
,ounced fi n0 less than $200,000. Then Mrs. Tomlin- own wages give $1.50 a month to pay for mee aie oe faced with the cold fact of 
is “re-# son debunked the celebrated ring, testify- the spectacle) lined scores of Christmas Be tate. dan Sepleees diana amas aen 
William J ing was only a cheap silver affair and trees. ion, trys sicsend ‘hat tun; nd taeiiiee 
r sarthdege held in trust until Jean’s 18th A fortnight ago, Gov. John E. Miles descends into the maelstrom of lodging- 
— : flipped a switch, _and the whole display houses and Leftist politics. Very soon he 
ni or =e stood outlined against the black night. The js g professing, organizing Communist; he 
7 Pies peteeee first of an estimated 100,000 sight-seers  oses his expensive girl and has some brutal- 
ot The Nativity in Panorama poured into Madrid, but most waited for izing experiences in a London slum (once 
eee One of the most ancient Christmas cus- the climax this week. On Christmas Eve, when forced into the role of midwife for a 
. Tom toms is the crib (créche)—a tableau on a am 7 hillsides. A chorus distressed lady in his rooming house; again 
00 ring the Nativity scene, with a tiny stable and #28 +Noe t rougn & network of ampli- when a peculiarly ripe murder is discovered 
fraledg figurines of the Holy Family, shepherds, fiers. And on the highest peak appeared the in the room next his). Thus he Sees Life. 
months, Magi, angels, camels, cows, etc. Franciscan figure of a herald, trumpeting the Na- When the Franco revolt breaks out in 
J room (‘ars in Italy evolved the idea in the tivity. Bes : ; Spain, Marcus can’t get there fast enough; 
-ajtress qq UUtteenth century, and Christians (chiefly The festivities over, Madrid’s miners, before the war is many months old, he is 
opt the Catholics) later elaborated it in their who can take their Christmas without driving a supply truck for the Republicans. 








homes and churches, often expanding the 





revelry, went quietly home to: bed. 


But something happens to him in Spain; 


34 


somehow the struggle didn’t take the neat 
shape he’d pictured in his mind. He re- 
turns to London with a bad wound and a 
loathing of violence, for whatever cause. 
Then, just as he is getting a working 
philosophy (of sorts), just as a curtain 
embroidered with Q.E.D. should be com- 
ing down on Marcus’ problem, a new war 
breaks right on the tight little isle. And 
there, perforce, the author leaves him. 

As social history-cum-satire, the book 
is fairly successful, though no character 
really comes out in the round. There is a 
lot of bright talk and wisecracks with an 
Oxford accent, which may or may not be 
typical; there are also some feeble puns 
in French which he should have _ blue- 
penciled. The parts depicting Communist 
life in London are revealing, if only be- 
cause they indicate that London’s com- 
rades are much the same as New York’s, 
except that instead of discussing Marxism 
over coffee in cheap restaurants, the 
British take theirs with tea. (Tus Is THE 
ScHooLroom. 409 pages, 142,000 words. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Quick Service. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
310 pages, 62,000 words. Doubleday, Dor- 
an, New York. $2. Another novel, some- 
thing like his 30th and very like them all 
(as if that mattered), by the English 
master who, according to the latest story, 
is now Prisoner 796 in a German concen- 
tration camp. This report, received in 
New York via Columbia Broadcasting 
System, adds that Wodehouse is writing 
yet another book in prison and quotes him 
as having written a friend: “I am quite 
happy here.” 


Tue Sent Drum. By Neil H. Swan- 
son. 507 pages, 210,000 words. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2.75. A long, action- 
packed tale of the Pennsylvania frontier, 
about ten years before the Revolution, in 
which the author continues to follow the 
fortunes of some characters of his other 
novels. 


MYSTERY WEEK 
Tue .DePpaRTMENT OF QuvueER Com- 
pLaints. By Carter Dickson. 241 pages. 
Morrow, New York. $2. Eleven short sto- 
ries, mostly about Colonel March who 
handled the department of queer com- 
plaints at Scotland Yard. Good reading by 


an English master of mysteries. 


Tue Goutpen Dress. By Ione Mont- 
gomery. 295 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. A lawyer and Scraps, the buxom, bossy 
secretary he inherited from his father, un- 
dertake to carry out Judford Morgan’s un- 
fair will and find themselves mixed in mur- 
der which Scraps solves. An entertaining 
first novel. 


MUSIC 


Music Triumphs Over War: 
Visiting Greek Maestro in N. Y. 
Schedules Italian Concerts 


Tall, bald, and angular, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, 44-year-old Greek conductor, last 
week made his first appearance in New 
York with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
in the first three of fourteen concerts 
he'll conduct during a month of John 
Barbirolli’s winter vacation. The first 
Greek to lead the nation’s oldest orchestra 
in its 99 years, Mitropoulos—despite the 
war—has scheduled music by contempo- 
rary Italians for performance in Manhat- 
tan: “I do it,” he says, “because I admire 
the Italian compositions and I love Italy 
like my own country.” But for his opening 
program, the conductor chose the elab- 
orately orchestrated and seldom-heard Do- 
mestic Symphony of Richard Strauss, with 
which he made his American debut four 
years ago as one of the select few guest 
conductors of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The following year the intense maestro 
succeeded Eugene Ormandy as conduc- 
tor of the Minneapolis Symphony, where 
his renewed contract has another year to 
run. 

Incredibly active on the platform—he 
seems to use every nerve and muscle to 
coax the best possible performance from 
his musicians—Mitropoulos doesn’t use a 
baton or a score. He has a remarkable 
memory (last week he delighted the 101 
members of the Philharmonic by naming 
most of them at his first rehearsal) but 
also feels that a conductor, like an actor, 
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should know his part: “I wouldn’t like t, 
see an actor playing Hamlet out of a book” 

Born in Athens, Mitropoulos studied 
the conservatory there, where a productio, 
of his opera “Sister Beatrice” attracted th 
attention of the French composer Cami] 
Saint-Saéns, who arranged for him to study 
composition in Berlin under the pianist. 


‘composer Ferruccio Busoni. He picked up 


his knowledge of conducting in European 
capitals, especially Berlin, from observa. 
tion, and polished his style between 199 
and 1937 as permanent conductor of the 
Athens Conservatory Orchestra. 

Today Mitropoulos has abandoned both 
composing and professional appearances at 
the piano. “Now that I am a conductor’ 
he says, “I have to begin being a better 
one. If you wish to be successful, you must 
do one thing only in life.” In New York, 
reviews of his Philharmonic appearances 
indicated the Greek composer’s recipe for 
success had produced results—a conclusion 
already reached in Minneapolis where, in a 
report of Mitropoulos’ last concert Dec. 13 
in the Minnesota metropolis, the critic of 
The Minneapolis Journal wrote: “Now 
we'll be watching for the New York re- 
views and hoping the Philharmonic won't 
get too possessive.” 





Books of Musical Interest : 


Among the music books of unusual inter- 
est just published: 


Tue Recorp Book. By David Hall. 7719 
pages, 185,000 words. Index. Smith & Dur 
rell, New York. $3.50. Written by a No. | 
record hobbyist (he owns 2,000 of them) 
for other collectors, “The Record Book” 
evaluates more than 6,000 disks in chapters 


~~ Newsweek by Pat Terty 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, first Greek to lead the J bihincke agephony 
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S thew devoted successively to symphonic, cham- 
a book” ber, and keyboard music, music for strings 
udied r and woodwinds, and for the human voice. 
oductio, On the left-hand pages of the book, the 
wcted the author has listed the records, along with 
Camilk comparative criticisms of quality of re- 
to study cording anc musicianship. On the right is 
pianist. a continuous commentary—on the music 
icked up and the composer—which, though devel- 
uropean oped historically, is intended not as a 
observa. scholarly history but as provocative back- 
sen 19% ground. 
r of the The subject matter ranges from a church 
sonata by the obscure eighteenth-century 
ned both German Johann Rosenmiiller to a series of 
ances af exercises called Streamlining Your Hips 
ductor’ and Thighs.’ And not the least useful por- 
a better tion of the book is the chapter on “Prac- 
rou must tical Aspects of Record Collecting, which 
w York(g ¢xPlains the recording process and contains 
earanees advice on the buying of phonographs and 
ecipe forfg accessories. 
mclusion In TrapitionaL Music or AMERICA 
ere, inal™ (480 pages. Index. Dutton, New York. $5). 
Dec. 13) Tra W. Ford has assembled the fiddle tunes, 
critic of ballads, songs, and games of pioneer Amer- 
A “Now ica, along with the stories behind them. 
York re-@ Many have never been published before. 
ic won't 


A sample: 


Possum up a gum stump, coonie in 
the holler, 
Little gal at our house, fat as she 
' can waller. 
ial inter- Saddle up the old nag, martingale and 
collar. 
Fetch her down to my house, I'll 
Tall. 771 





&D give you half a dollar. 
La ur- 

a No. 1 

f them) , , ' 

1 Book"! Emancipation Festival 





chapters To mark the 75th anniversary of the 


proclamation of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment (which freed the slaves) the Library 
of Congress in Washington last week 
staged a Negro festival of the arts. Fea- 
tures included books—a first edition of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and Volume I of 
William Lloyd Garrison’s “The Liberator” 
among them—paintings, prints, and water 
colors by Negro artists (lent by private 
collectors and the WPA), and four con- 
certs of music performed, composed, or in- 
fluenced by Negro musicians. 

In the booking business, Washington is 
Marian Anderson’s town (thanks to the 
row which began when she was denied per- 
mission to sing in Constitution Hall and 
ended with a mammoth publicity stunt on 
the steps of the Lincoln Memorial— 
Newsweek, April 17, 1939). But the 
soprano Dorothy Maynor—who last ap- 
peared in Washington as a member of the 
-Hampton Institute choir: “just a high- 
school girl in my best white dress”—sang 
the opening concert. An evening of folk 
music was presented by the Golden Gate 
Quartet with Joshua White and his guitar; 
the more highbrow Budapest String Quar- 
tet’s program included two compositions 
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Dorothy Maynor with Archibald MacLeish at emancipation festival 


by the eighteenth-century French mu- 
latto Le Chevalier de Saint-Georges, and 
a Quartet by Anton Dvorak, who bor- 
rowed heavily from Negro spirituals. The 
tenor Roland Hayes—dean of the famous 
Negro soloists—wound up the festival, 
sponsored and paid for by the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Foundation, which an- 
nually presents a concert commemorating 
the death of Antonio Stradivari on Dec. 
18, 1737. 

Curiously, none of the Negro music 
which critics agree is one of the race’s 
major contributions to world culture—‘“le 
jazz hot,” as the French say—was per- 
formed at the Washington festival. 





RECORD WEEK 


Of the first American performance of 
Maurice Ravel’s Quartet 1x F, The New 
York Sun remarked in 1906: “M. Ravel 
can make chords out of any notes that 
happen to be lying around.” Considered 
one of the French composer’s master- 
pieces, his only quartet now gets excellent 
treatment from both the Budapest String 
Quartet and Columbia’s recording engi- 
neers (four 12-inch records in album, 
$4.50). 


The National Symphony Orchestra’s 
first recording—a Toccata by the Italian 
composer Frescobaldi (1583-1643), tran- 
scribed by the Washington orchestra’s 
genial maestro, Hans Kindler—has just 
been released by Victor (one 12-inch 
record, $1). Although the composition is 
a favorite National Symphony encore, 
other orchestras so seldom perform it that 
judgment on the caliber of this organiza- 
tion’s performance must be reserved for 
other, more familiar, releases. 








FOURTH ESTATE 





Guild War Over | ts Newspaper 
Brings Shake-Up and New Editor 


One of the controversial high spots 
about which have revolved the internal 
squabbles of the American Newspaper 
Guild is the CIO union’s own semimonthly 
newspaper, The Guild Reporter, circulated 
among the more than 19,000 members at a 
cost of $20,000 a year. The dissatisfaction 
with the eight-page journal gathered im- 
petus last spring when six international 
vice presidents blasted the iron-hand poli- 
cies of the “big four”: Milton Kaufman, 
executive vice president; Victor Pasche, 
secretary-treasurer; Morris Watson, an- 
other international vice president, and 
Clyde Beals, The Guild Reporter’s editor 
since 1934. 

The ANG newspaper, the vice presi- 
dents declared, “is characterless, humorless, 
ineffective . . . It does not command the 
respect of members; it does not encourage 
frank discussion of Guild questions; it does 
not handle the Guild news with fairness 
and impartiality.” 

Another public dissenter was the col- 
umnist, Westbrook Pegler, whose vitriolic 
pen found that the journal “employs all 
the characteristic party-line tricks of the 
Communist and Nazi press . . . persistently 
misrepresents issues . . . abuses the tricks 
of emphasis, evasion, and omission.” 

Many ANG members felt the same way, 
and at the Memphis convention last sum- 
mer a determined minority attempted to 
overthrow the existing control (News- 
WEEK, July 22). Beals was a main target 
of the anti-administrationists. While the 
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accepted report of the publications and 
labor-press committee attacked the mis- 
handling of The Reporter and its “ex- 
tremely partisan” style, a minority opinion 


proposed that Beals and the assistant 


editor, John Dunn, be requested to 
resign so as to pave the way for 
peace. 


The minority report failed, but a grow- 
ing pressure from within the ANG on the 
victorious ANG officials forced the neces- 
sity for some sort of appeasement. Last 
month brought action. In a closed session 
at Cleveland, the International Executive 
Board, the union’s ruling body, accepted 
Beals’ resignation, tendered because “I 
feel that the Guild’s best interests and my 
own will be served by making a change, 
whereby .. . the Guild can bring in some- 
one with more experience and inclination 
for dealing with the internal organization- 
al problems.” At the same time, the board 
abolished the office of assistant editor, ap- 
pointed Dunn an international representa- 
tive, and named a new editor for the union 
paper. 

For that job the board chose Fred 
Myers, a 36-year-old Missouri-born news- 
paper veteran, skilled Guild organizer and 
negotiator, and international representative 
since December 1939. Although Beals’ 
resignation took effect last week, Myers 
will not take over until next month. And 
the first issue of the newspaper over which 
he will exert full editorial direction will be 
that dated Feb. 1. 

Meanwhile, vacationing in New York, 
Myers—a dark-haired, congenial 6-footer, 
never accused of even a slight Red slant 
—outlined his basic policy for the union’s 
newspaper. “The Guild Reporter,” the new 
editor said, “will stick to objective, im- 
partial reporting in which the opinions of 
the editor will be excluded. The columns 
of the news section will be devoted en- 
tirely to furnishing the Guild members 
with the information which is necessary 
for the function of any democratic or- 
ganization.” 





FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 
The New Orleans Tribune, founded Dec. 


16, 1924, celebrated its sixteenth anniver- 
sary last week, sharing the day with eight- 
een members of The Tribune Birthday 
Club (composed of those New Orleans 
youngsters whose birthdays coincide with 
that of the morning newspaper). As it has 
done with its co-celebrants since they were 
babies, the newspaper entertained at a 
birthday party. This year, because the 
participants have outgrown children’s par- 
ties, the event was observed by a special 
luncheon in a local hotel. The girl mem- 
bers of the journal’s club received lapel 
lockets, while the-young men were given 
leather comb cases. Later, the eighteen 
guests wound up their annual get-together 
in a theater party. 





{| The year 1940 proved a banner twelve 
months for S. Burton Heath, 42-year-old 
sleuthing reporter of The New York 
World-Telegram. His discovery and sub- 
sequent exposé of the judicial corruption 
of Senior Judge Martin T. Manton of the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals (now 
serving a Federal prison term for selling 
“justice”) won him the 1940 Pulitzer 
Prize for reporting. Later, his autobiog- 
raphy, “Yankee Reporter,” provoked wide 
comment. And last week Heath obtained 
a new job as editor of the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, effective Jan. 1. Instead 
of giving up writing, Heath, along with his 
other duties, will write the New York sec- 
tion of National Whirligig, a syndicated 
news-behind-the-news column _ covering 
the facts and foibles of Manhattan and 
the nation’s capital. 





Olivia de Havilland and Errol 
Flynn ride the Santa Fe Trail. . . 








MOVIES 


A Western Out of West Point 
Goes East to Hang John Brown 








For the last few years Errol Flynn and 
the Warner Brothers have pushed relent- 
lessly on from one American frontier to 
another. Their itinerary, to date, is “Dodge 
City,” “Virginia City,” and—present stop 
—Santa Fe Traw. But while the first two 
films were the Western epics one had a 
right to expect from their titles, the new 
film proves its label a misnomer by turning 
out to be a dramatic and adult considera. 
tion of John Brown, the archabolitionist, 

Historians who may question the occa- 
sional distortions of Robert Buckner’s his. 
tory of John Brown will have to admit the | 
screen writer improved considerably on 
history, especially the West Point grad. 
uating class of 1854. In this latter group- 
as-it-should-have-been are such _ fame- 
bound cadets as J. E. B. Stuart (actually 
of the class of ’54), George Custer (’61), 
Phil Sheridan (’53), James Longstreet 
(42), George Pickett (46), and John 
Hood (’53). 

Cashing in on this tour de force, the au- 
thor assigns the young officers to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and for a while it 
looks as if Stuart, Custer, Sheridan & Co. 
will be busy building the usual railroad 
over the Santa Fe Trail and fighting the 
usual Indians and bad men. But after es- 
tablishing a personal narrative that in- 
volves the black sheep (Van Heflin) as the [ 
class of *54 and a friendly rivalry between 
Stuart (Errol Flynn) and Custer (Ronald 
Reagan) for the hand of a tomboyish Kan- 
san (Olivia de Havilland) , the author lets 
the railroad take care of itself. For the 
rest of the film the action follows the ma- 


... with Raymond Massey, who blazes fanatically as John Brown 
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A NA ME* 


Name a city, eh? Well, how about 
some facts? 


It’s big! Nearly a million people (to be 
exact 979,191). Bigger than Cleveland. 


Okay, okay it’s big then. What else? 


It’s modern! The people are real city 
people. They use the same brands of 
shaving cream or canned peas you do. 
They drive new cars . . . build new 
houses. 


Then they’ve got money? 


You bet .. . lots of it. They’re pros- 
perous, and good spenders, too. In one 
year they spend $434,163,000 for retail 
goods ... buy 39,550 new cars. Big 
eaters, too—they spend $94,125,000 for 
food alone. Only six cities in America 
spend more. 


I’m an advertising man. How can I 
reach all these people? 


No trouble at all. 4 out of 5 of them 
read one newspaper . .. The Des Moines 
Sunday Register. 


Des Moines, eh? So that’s the city? 


No! No! No! This city is bigger than 
Des Moines. You see, The Des Moines 
Sunday Register welds 81 Iowa cities 
into one mammoth sales city. Its 4 out 
of 5 readership wraps the Iowa urban 
market into one neat package . . . at the 
lowest milline rate in Iowa. 





Okay for consumers. How about my 
dealers? 


That’s easy. 4 out of 5 of your dealers 
read The Sunday Register, too. You 
can influence both your dealers and their 
customers at once. 


Then The Register and Tribune isn’t 
just a good Des Moines newspaper— 
it’s a state newspaper. 


Exactly! 


And the city you want named—that 
could be called URBAN IOWA. 
Well, we call it “America’s 7th Market.” 


But whatever you name it, it’s big, rich, 
easy to influence through . . . 
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Sunday 361,433—Milline $1.66 





The pout. Register and Tribune 


Daily 311,768—Mitline $1.60 
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rauding career of John Brown (Raymond 
Massey) —first, in a territorial Kansas 
seething with guerrilla warfare between 
abolitionists and slave owners; later, in 
Virginia, where John Brown’s abortive rev- 
olution ends at Harper’s Ferry. 

This switch from conventional yarn spin- 
ning to biographical drama works no hard- 
ship on either Western fans or Errol 
Flynn’s admirers. As Jeb Stuart, the actor 
plays one of his typically dashing roles, and 


the story—expertly directed by Michael 
Curtiz—is developed with plenty of action. 
Nevertheless, and even though the War- 
ners don’t always seem to be quite sure 
what they think of slavery and the man 
whose soul “goes marching on,” John 
Brown proves to be the focal figure of 
“Santa Fe Trail” and Massey’s portrayal 
its chief distinction. Last year, in “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois,” the Canadian-born 
actor gave a brilliant impersonation of the 
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Ir you happen to be an Irwin 
Shaw fan you are hereby sent to Mr. 
Shaw’s collection of short stories, “Sailor 
Off the Bremen,” and to “Short Stories 
From The New Yorker” for your en- 
tertainment. You are strongly urged to 
stay away from your idol’s new play, 
Rerreat to Pueasure, lest you grow 
angry and unfaithful. 

In a very few words, here we have 
again the sad old story of a man writing 
about something he doesn’t know 
about. Mr. Shaw can write about the 
Red Hook district of Brooklyn, about 
Greenwich Village, arid about those 
hatless young people who are always 
ascending, descending, or sitting on the 
steps of the New York Public Library. 
But I doubt if Mr. Shaw will be remem- 
bered as the definitive biographer of 
the Groton type. After seeing this new 
play, in which Mr. Shaw has a char- 
acter who says he went to Groton, I am 
inclined to doubt that Mr. Shaw ever 
met anyone who went to Groton. Not 
that meeting Old Grotties is the way 
for a promising playwright to be spend- 
ing his time, but it would seem like a 
good idea, if you’re going to have one 
on stage for a good fat part of three 
acts, to sit around and listen to a few 
Grotties and find out how they talk. At 
the very least you ought to listen to 
somebody from St. Mark’s. 

The Grottie in Mr. Shaw’s play is 
one of three young or youngish men 
who are smitten by Norah Galligan, a 
former Vassar girl who now has some- 
thing to do with relief in Ohio. The 
others smitten are a slightly progressive, 
if confused, manufacturer of valves, and 
a fellow called Peter Flower. I think I 
inferred that Mr, Shaw rather admired 
this Peter Flower. Yes, I think he did. 
But in my opinion we have in Peter 
Flower one of the most offensive young 
men in or out of fiction. 





Pshaw! 


by JOHN O’HARA 


This talky swashbuckler had walked 
out on Norah two years before the play 
opens and is attempting to walk in 
again. He succeeds, after following 
Norah and her other young men to 
Florida, in dispersing the opposition, 
obtains Norah’s consent to marry him, 
and walks out on her again. That's just 
about the play. The rest is mostly talk, 
dialogue that reads well but has little or 
no relation to any conversations I have 
eavesdropped in on in real life. The con- 
versations are twice removed from reali- 
ty, by which I mean that they are 
something like Clifford Odets’ parodies 
of the way certain young educated Jew- 
ish folk express themselves. I liked Mr. 
Shaw’s “The Gentle People” but I don’t 
like his “gentle folk.” 

It must be very difficult to direct 
dialogue like that in “Retreat to Pleas- 
ure,” and Harold Clurman has done 
nothing to make ft look less difficult. 
I was hoping that Miss Edith Atwater, 
a lovely young woman, would get a hit { 
when she landed her biggest part to 
date, but I’m afraid she hasn’t got 
it here. I was wishing, too, that 
Miss Helen Ford would go up in her 
lines and start singing “Here in My 
Arms,” one of the f--w or five hun- 
dred best songs ever written by Rich- 
ard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. But 
she didn’t. 


Speaking of Rodgers and Hart, 
they have a show coming in next week, 
and for reasons that will become 
presently clear, I do not intend to 
review it. Instead you must turn to 
Mr. John Lardner for information on 
the new Rodgers and Hart show. Mr. 
Lardner, who is handsome, witty, 
charming, informed, sensitive, 6 feet 2, 
and married, will take his attention off 
Sport for just this one show. I may be 
sorry I said all this. 








easygoing, human Lincoln; now he achieves 
an effective synthesis of cruel fanaticism 
and militant idealism as the wild-eyed 
zealot who thought he was God’s appoint. 
ed avenger. 





Benny, Allen, and a Strip-Tease 


Paramount’s Love Tuy NEIGHBOR must 
be judged in the light of its producers’ 
intentions. As a musical, the film is a 
harmless hodgepodge with dancing, sey. 
eral good tunes, and a handsome décor, 
As entertainment, it is a shrewd and suc. 
cessful job aimed at the great radio audi- 
ence that admires either Jack Benny or 
Fred Allen or both and has some idea 
what their microphonic feud is about. 

History tells us that the comedians’ con- 


a 





venient hostilities began four years ago J 


when Allen put a child violinist on his pro- 
gram, asked him to play “The Flight of 
the Bumble Bee”—a composition Benny 
had been working himself up to perform- 
ing—and then ad libbed a few remarks 
that proved comparisons can be strictly 
odious. At his next broadcast, Benny re- 
plied in kind. Like the Winchell-Bernie 
affair, the ensuing feud was carefully nur- 
tured for future laughs. 


The radio stars’ joint screen appearance % 


is little more than an extension of their 
rehearsed recriminations. Directed by 
Mark Sandrich, the feud is fostered ad in- 
finitum with shotgun and slingshot, motor- 
boat and assorted subterfuges. But most- 
ly the co-stars stand jaw to jaw and trade 
wisecracks. (Benny: “You’re so weak your 
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arms look like buggy whips with fingers.” f 
Allen: “You’re so tight you’d open a can | 


of sardines, eat the fish, use the can for 
a cigarette case, and have the key made 
into a buttonhook.”) And there is always 
a plot that gives Fred Allen a niece (Mary 


Martin) who falls in love with Benny while , 


trying to arrange a truce. 

Eddie Anderson as Rochester—Benny’s 
valet, chauffeur, and scene stealer—has 
less to do here than in “Man About Town” 
and could well have had more. Verree 


Teasdale, Virginia Dale, Theresa Harris, @ 


and the Merry Macs (a group of sing- 
ers from the Allen program) help the 
stars out in the clinches, and Mary 
Martin helps herself to some of the film’s 
best scenes. 

For the benefit of those who missed the 
singer’s refined strip-tease vocalization of 
“My Heart Belongs to Daddy” in the 
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Benny and Allen, still feuding 





notor- 
most- { Broadway musical “Leave It to Me,” the 
trade (J studio has her repeat (but with less in- 
; your # nuendo) the Cole Porter song that made 
gers.” [ her famous. The studio also manages a 
a can @ censor-certified suggestion of her strip- 
in for tease by getting Miss Martin’s skirt in the 
made § upward path of a ship’s hoist. 

ways 
Mary 
while SCREEN OPENINGS 





sany’s No, No, Nanette (RKO-Radio): The 
—has chief contribution of this internationally 
‘own’ #§ popular musical (1925) as it comes to the 
verree # screen is the tuneful Vincent Youmans 
Larris, = score that includes “Tea for Two” and 
sing- # “I Want to Be Happy.” While Anna 
p the} Neagle sings and dances pleasantly and 
Mary #@ Roland Young, Zasu Pitts, and Helen 
film's Broderick manage some occasional chuc- 

kles, the entire cast is handicapped by a 


d the J tiresome story and feeble dialogue. 


ion of 
n the 






Vicrory (Paramount): Joseph Con- 
rad’s atmospheric novel of the East Indies 
and an island recluse who befriends a 
stranded English girl would have made 
an interesting film with defter direction 
and a better script. As it is, the adap- 
tation’s faults—excessive dialogue, lack 
of pace and action—are partially atoned 
for by the fine performances of Fredric 
March and Betty Field in the leading 
roles and by Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s 


— impersonation of a psychopathic 
lier, 
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TURTEVANT AIR CONDITIONING 


Lackaged Perfection 





...tor LIFE SAVERs 


You open a package of LIFE SAVERS. How 
tempting the contents! For each and every 
candy ring is free from stickiness, firm, clean, 
“*handleable”. Why? Because LIFE SAVERS 
mints and candy drops are cut, packed and 
wrapped in cool, dry air—air perfectly con- 
ditioned by Sturtevant Equipment in the 
immaculate LIFE SAVERS plant. 

For other candy manufacturers Sturtevant 
Air Conditioningassures good colorand gloss 
for chocolates, prevents spoilage of food 
stuffs, eliminates bad-weather shut downs. It 
is effecting product improvements in textile 
mills— solving processing difficulties in chem- 
ical plants—eliminating humidity troubles 
for printers. The list is almost endless. 
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Plant of Life Savers, Port Chester, N. Y., equipped 
with Sturtevant Air Conditioning System to assure 
“Packaged Perfection’’. 






Merely a very few of the many industrial 
leaders who are using Sturtevant Air Con- 


Sy 


ditioning to assure better products at less 
cost ate—American Mint Company, Dupont 
Rayon and Nylon, Celanese, Philip Morris, 
Calco Chemical, Crowell Publishing, Gen- 
eral Cigar, Libby-Owens-Ford. 

If you have an Air Conditioning, Ven- 
tilating, Dust and Fume Removal, Me- 
chanical Draft, Drying, Heating, or other 
air handling problem, call on Sturtevant’s 
over 80 years of air-engineering experi- 
ence to help you find the most effective 
and economic solution. 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


Sturtevant 
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SCIENCE 


Therapeutic Theme Songs: 
Old Masters Lull the Insane, 
Michigan Scientist Finds 


Knowledge of music’s ability to soothe 
dates back to antiquity, and French den- 
tists in the early 1800s traveled with musi- 
cians whose anesthetic melodies were sup- 
posed to take a patient’s mind off more 
immediate matters such as tooth pulling. 
More recently, music has been used to 
cheer patients at Bellevue Hospital in New 
York and other institutions. 

But one of the most methodical studies 
on the effect of music on the mind started 
more than two years ago at the Eloise 
Hospital in Eloise, Mich. At the “open- 
ing performance,” three WPA musicians— 
a violinist, cellist, and pianist—walked into 
a twenty-patient ward and, according to 
pre-arranged plans, broke into “My Bon- 
nie Lies Over the Ocean.” 

As the trio played selections from 
Grieg, Strauss, and Victor Herbert, pa- 
tients who were distraught or depressed 
forgot their problems and became calm and 
interested. Such effects seemed so promis- 
ing that Dr. Ira M. Altshuler, director of 
the project, has been providing “musical 
therapy” once daily (excepting Saturdays 
and Sundays) ever since, and last week 
he surveyed their year-end results. 

About 850 of the 3,600 mental patients 
in the hospital are being exposed to 
rhythm sessions, along with nursing care 
and other routine treatments. More than 
half a dozen WPA trios supply the melo- 
dies. 

The informal concerts have already pro- 
duced concrete improvements. Four men- 
tally diseased women responded favor- 
ably to familiar music and waltzes, and 
one patient became so relaxed that she 
slept comfortably during the recitals. 
Another woman used to walk around with 
wads of paper in her hair for a “perma- 
nent” and was generally careless of her 
appearance. But one day a trio was play- 
ing “Old Black Joe” and she hesitatingly 
joined in and started singing. As a result 
of subsequent musical treatments she re- 
moved the paper from her hair, asked 
for new clothes, and became conscious 
of social demands. 

Dr. Altshuler and his musicians have 
arranged special music based on a study 
of the rhythms and harmonies that are 
most effective in aiding mental patients. 
Such a composition is the so-called Thera- 
peutic Suite No. 1 which combines musi- 
cal moods ranging from a fast “Tonic in 
Scherzoform” to a slower “Romance in 
Relaxation.” The Michigan specialist, 
however, believes such work is merely a 
beginning and looks forward to studies on 
the electrical brain waves of his music- 
treated patients. 








Mammoth: Schenectady, N.Y., 
last week saw the opening of Gen- 
eral Electric’s new industrial X-ray 
laboratory — the world’s largest. 
The tube above, equal in energy to 
$90,000,000 worth of radium, will 
make exposures through 4 inches of 
steel in two minutes. 





Hot Meals for Healthier Hogs 


Although every housewife knows that 
pork must be thoroughly cooked to kill all 
trichina worms that may infest it, doctors 
estimate that more than 16,000,000 Ameri- 
cans carry some of the worms in their 
bodies. An estimated 700,000-odd persons 
have actually had trichinosis which, though 
seldom fatal, produces severe digestive up- 
sets and still baffles scientists seeking a 
specific cure. 

But an added ounce of prevention was 
suggested last week in the Proceedings of 
the Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine by Drs. J. B. McNaught and 
E. M. Zapata of Stanford University, who 
reported that, peculiarly enough, trichi- 
nosis was twenty times more prevalent 
among garbage-fed hogs in San Fran- 
cisco than among similarly fed swine in 
Canada. 

Not that Canadian garbage is naturally 
freer of infecting worms, but food wastes in 
that country are cooked and partly steril- 
ized before being served to animals. One 
moral of the report: for safety’s sake, cook 
the hog’s food as well as the hog. 
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FM Commercial Broadcasting 
Held Up by Equipment Delays 


Last May, the Federal Communications 
Commission decided that Maj. Edwin H. 
Armstrong’s new system of staticless broad- 
casting known as frequency modulation 
(FM) had passed the experimental siage 
and would be licensed for full-fledged reg- 
ular commercial and noncommercial service 
beginning Jan. 1, 1941 (Newsweek, May 
27). FM, which achieves a high-fidelity 
reception, was to operate side by side with 
the present method of amplitude modula- 
tion, which possesses less clear qualities. 

During the summer and fall, owners of 
FM stations already on the air under FCC 
experimental permit, as well as many out- 
siders, began applying for the new opera- 
tion licenses, and radio-set manufacturers 
started turning out FM receiving models. 
As the Jan. 1 deadline drew nearer, the 
daily press carried stories of the forthcom- 
ing new-type transmission. 

Last week, however, a NEWSWEEK sur- 
vey showed that, though the FCC was pre- 
pared to issue the new licenses Jan. 1, no 
FM broadcaster was ready to take ad- 
vantage of them. The chief reason given 
was that the new powerful transmitters of 
around 10,000 watts needed under FCC 
rules to supplant 1,000-watters employed 
in experimental operations had not been 
installed—in most cases not yet delivered 
—at virtually any of the stations. 

In view of this hitch, FM Broadcasters, 
Inc., key coordinating body of the new 
system, declared that regular 
would not begin until “early in 191.” 
Leaders ruefully blamed (1) the belated 
award by the FCC beginning Nov. 1 of per- 
mits to build new completely FM stations 
or to install the newly specified equipment 
in those already functioning experimental- 
ly, (2) complications in equipment deliver- 
ies owing to defense commitments, and (3) 
the meticulous process involved in setting 
up the apparatus. 

Thus, since present rights are about to 
expire and since the FCC has already re- 
fused to allow operators to go ahead with 
commercial service pending installation of 
new equipment, FM broadcasters face the 
prospect of having their experimental 
licenses temporarily extended. Currently, 
22 stations are operating on an experi- 
mental basis; of these, ten have received 
FCC permits to put in the high-power ma- 
chinery, and fifteen newcomers in the field 
have obtained permits to erect completely 
new stations. After the installations have 
been inspected by the FCC, call letters 
will be assigned all the stations and com- 
mercial-operating licenses issued. 

Of all broadcasters, the Yankee Network 
of New England was the nearest ready last 
week to make the transition. W1XOJ, 4 
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to Newsweek on the Air 


NEWSWEEK extends a cordial invitation to all Americans, 
whether they live in North America or South America, to 
listen to NEWSWEEK on the air. gThe program for North America 
is “Ahead of the Headlines” ... which many of you have heard 
Sundays at 11:45 A.M. Beginning Thursday, January 2, 1941, 
“Ahead of the Headlines” will be presented under NEWSWEEK’s 
own sponsorship Thursday evenings, 10:30 E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 
7:30 P.S.T. on stations of the NBC Blue Network listed in the 
box below. g‘Ahead of the Headlines’ brings the voices 
and views of NEWSWEEK editors and authorities you have 
already met through your reading of the magazine. Hear them 
discuss the week's significant news, analyze and interpret 
events, and explain their significance for the future. ¢ Latin- 
American listeners will hear the week’s news and its significance, 
in a Spanish broadcast over the short wave beam from WGEO, 
the General Electric station at Schenectady, New York, trans- 
mitting on a frequency of 9.55 mc. in the 31 meter band. 
That program, called “Entre Lineas’’ (Between the Lines) is 
being sponsored by the Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
and will be heard Wednesday evenings at 8:45 P.M., E.S.T.; 
10:45 in Rio de Janeiro, 9:45 in Buenos Aires, 10:15 in Monte- 
video. It will be re-broadcast by local South American stations. 
NEWSWEEK is proud to present these two radio programs for the 
entire Western Hemisphere because today, as never before, 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS THE AMERICAS’ GREATEST SECURITY 





HEAR ‘AHEAD OF THE HEADLINES” 


Every Thursday night over these stations, — * ceed 2 
10:30 E.S.T. 9:30 C.S.T. 7:30 P 


wiz New York WEBR Buffalo WoL tae 

WBZ Boston KDKA Pittsburgh WAGA Atlanta 

WBZA Springfield, Mass. WHK = Cleveland KGKO Ft. Worth—Dailas 

WICC = Bridgeport WAKR Akron KGO San Francisco 

WFIL = Philadelphia WXYZ Detroit KECA Los Angeles 

WBAL Baltimore KXOK St. Louis KIR ttle 

WMAL Washington WSAI Cincinnati KFRU Columbia, Mo. 
WNBC Hartford 
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a Newsweek por las Ondas 


NEWSWEEK invita cordialmente a todos los Americanos, donde 
quiera se hallen, en el Norte, en el Sur o en el Centro de 
América, a escuchar a NEWSWEEK por las ondas. @E]l pro- 
grama para los Estados Unidos se titula: ‘“Adelantandose 
a las Noticias’ (“Ahead of the Headlines’). A partir del 
jueves, 2 de Enero de 1941, “Adelantandose a las Noticias” 
sera presentado bajo los auspicios de NEWSWEEK los jueves 
por la noche, a las 10:30 hora normal de Nueva York en las 
emisoras de la NBC. @ Este programa lleva a las ondas la voz 
y las opiniones de los redactores y peritos de NEWSWEEK, a 
quienes ya habran conocido ustedes leyendo la revista. 
Escuchen su analisis de las noticias transcendentales de la 
semana y su interpretacidn de los acontecimientos. Los radio- 
escuchas latino-americanos seran informados de las noticias 
de la semana y de su significacién en una emisidn en espanol 
por la onda corta de WGEO, de la emisora General Electric 
Company a Schenectady, N. Y., la que transmite a una fre- 
cuencia de 9,530 kc. (31.48 metros). Este programa titulado 
“Entre Lineas,”’ esta bajo los auspicios de la TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY y se escuchard los miercoles 
por la noche a las 8:45, hora normal de Nueva York; a las 
9:45 en Buenos Aires; las 10:15 en Montevideo; 7:45 en Centro 
America. El programa sera retransmitido por emisoras locales 
de Sud América. @¢ NEWSWEEK se honra presentando estos 
dos programas de radio para el hemisferio occidental entero, 
porque hoy en dia, como en ninguna época anterior 


UNA OPINION PUBLICA BIEN INFORMADA, ES LA MEJOR GARANTIZA PARA LAS AMERICAS 





ESCUCHEN “ADELANTANDOSE A LAS NOTICIAS” 
Todos los jueves por la noche sobre estas emisoras empezando Enero 2 
10:30 E. $, T. 9:30 C.S.T. 7:30 P. S$. T. 
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1° Anniversary 
45 HEIRS 
$331,350. 








... and the founders of the one-year-old program, Shebal and Waters 


Yankee station at Paxton, Mass., has been 
operating for months with a 50,000-watt 
transmitter but has not completed an- 
tenna adjustments to conform to new FCC 
specifications; Yankee’s second outlet, a 
new station not yet functioning atop 
Mount Washington in New Hampshire, 
has installed a high-power transmitter and 
is now making final adjustments. Among 
the top-flight stations awaiting the new 
transmitters are those owned by the Bam- 
berger Broadcasting Co. of Newark (last 
week its station W2XOR claimed to have 
signed up the first FM commercial spon- 
sor); the National Broadcasting Co., in 
both New York and Chicago, the Zenith 


Radio Corp. of Chicago, The Milwaukee 
Journal of Milwaukee, Wis., The Detroit 
Evening News of Detroit, and Don Lee 
of Los Angeles. 





Santa Claus for Lost Heirs 


Realizing that millions of dollars an- 
nually go unclaimed in the musty records 
of the nation’s probate courts, a young 
field investigator for two inheritance-re- 
covery experts pored over the files of 
Minneapolis’ probate court in 1938 and 
whipped out his notebook at this choice 
item: three years before, a widow named 
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Mrs. Emma Proehl had died, leaving 
$45,000 to a missing son, Carl Henry] 
Proehl, who had left home in 199; 
because his sweetheart jilted him. The jp. 
vestigator forwarded the data to James F. 
Waters and Alfred Shebal, his bosses, jy 
New York. 

A year later, on Dec. 19, 1939, a may 
in Los Angeles named E. W. Riggert gaye 
a start as he listened to a radio spot mak. 
ing its coast-to-coast network debut ove; 
CBS from New York, for the program nar. 
rated the case of the missing Proehl. Rig. 
gert knew Proehl as a man named David 
Barry, coffee-shop proprietor in neighbor. 
ing Long Beach. He notified the progray 
producers in New York and two weeks 
later heard his radio announce that Barn 
had been legally identified as the missing 
heir and had claimed the $45,000. t 

With this lucky stroke to mark its ini- 
tial airing on radio big time, the James 
Waters and Alfred Shebal brain child. 
The Court of Missing Heirs, thereafter 
began unearthing a raft of lost legatees, 
Last week the show celebrated its first 
anniversary on the CBS network with a 
score that many a probate lawyer would 
envy: 45 missing heirs located and $331, 
350 in inheritances paid to them. Gee H. 
Jordan, a crippled Pittsburgh pencil ped-¥% 
dler, got $13,000; Walter Margas, Chicago 
butcher’s clerk, recovered $10,000; Mrs. 
Anna Heller, a New York radio-station tele- 
phone operator, was made $5,000 richer, 
Lynn St. Ciair Franks, a Crystal, Minn, 
World War veteran, received a $3,000 trust 
fund; and Mrs. Myrtle Juranics of Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., learned from the program 
that her long-missing husband had died| 
and left her $4,000. 

The Court of Missing Heirs was first 
worked out by Waters and Shebal in 
1935. Waters, a young attorney, was work- 
ing in a Chicag~ probate lawyer’s office, 
while Shebal was an employe in the radio 
department of an advertising agency 
They wrote twelve scripts and submitted 
them to 40 agencies before the Skelly Oil 
Co. in 1937 agreed to sponsor the program 
for 39 weeks over eighteen Midwest sta- 
tions. In New York last year Tronized 
Yeast took over the show for a full CBS 
hookup (Tuesday, 8-8:30 p.m. EST). 

Endorsed by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the show dramatizes three cases 
a week, dug up by four field investigators. 
All claims are checked with estate adminis- 
trators before word is released that an 
heir has been found. After each broadcast 
letters pour in—sometimes 500 a day. 
About 20 per cent read something like 
this: “My mother died when I was youns. 
and my father left me with relatives and 
disappeared. I hear that he made a lot 
of money later. I am now a widow and i 
need of a helping hand.” Waters and She- 
bal have no fear that they will run out of 
cases: they estimate that today aboul 
$162,000,000 is waiting for claimants 
throughout the nation. 
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Birtupay: Henrietta 
Szold, founder of Hadas- 
sah, women’s Zionist or- 
ganization, 80, Dec. 21. 
Miss Szold, who now lives 
in Jerusalem, spent the 
day very much as she 
would have any other, 
attending worship at a 
nearby synagogue. Social 
welfare organizations all 
over this country and 
Palestine, however, observed the day as a 
tribute to Miss Szold. 


a 


Monkemeyer 


Miss Szold 


Marriep: Mary Healy, movie starlet, 
and Peter Lind Hayes, actor and Holly- 
wood night-club entertainer, in Yuma, 
Ariz., Dee. 17 . . . Jean Muir, stage and 
screen actress, and Henry Jaffe, New York 
lawyer, in New York City, Dec. 20. 


Divorcep: Dick Foran, movie actor and 
cowboy star, and Ruth Piper Hollings- 
worth Foran, in Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 
19. . . Lewis Luck.enbach, shipping ex- 
ecutive, and Gladys Ryan Heward Lucken- 
bach, his fourth wife, in Reno, Nev., Dec. 
16... Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., author, 
traveler, and lecturer, and the former 
Helen Varner of Clarksburg, W. Va., in 
Carson City, Nev., Dec. 18 . . . Francis 
Lederer, Czech movie actor, and Margo, 
Mexican dancer and actress whose real 
name is Margarita Bolado, in Las Vegas, 
Nev., Dec. 21. 


Diep: Frank Condon, 
58, magazine writer, after 
a long illness, at 11s home 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
Dec. 19. A Toledo, Ohio, 
boy who had followed his 
career first in New York 
City and then in Holly- 
wood, Condon was best 
known for his stories and 
articles in Collier’s maga- 
zine — for which he had 
been writing for some years. Previously 
he had written for The Saturday Evening 
Post .. . J. Stirling Getchell, 41, New York 
advertising executive, from the effects of a 
streptococcus infection which developed 
last spring, in New York City, Dec. 17. 
It was Getchell who styled advertising 
men as “ad-makers”—and who _ himself 
exemplified his description by coining 
such slogans as “Look at All Three” (for 
Plymouth cars) and “Friendly Service” 
(for Socony-Vacuum) ... Hal Kemp, 36, 
orchestra leader, of injuries suffered in an 
automobile collision Dec. 18 near Madera, 
Calif. in Madera, Dec. 21. Kemp had 
been a bandleader since the early ’20s ... 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, 44, scenarist, short- 
story writer, and novelist best-known for 
his mirroring of the “jazz era,” of a heart 
attack, at his Hollywood home Dec. 21. 
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Slight Altercation— 


Kansas City, Mo.: When police asked 
Fred Strauss who cut an 8-inch gash in his 
throat all he would say was: “It was just 
a friendly little argument, boys, just a lit- 
tle trouble between friends.” 


Costly Chet-— 


El Paso, Texas.: Upon being fined $45 
for intoxication and disturbance of the 
peace, Matilde Martinez gave City Judge 
Langford his frank and honest opinion of 
the devious paths of justice. Judge Lang- 
ford answered him by a $50 fine for con- 
tempt of court, then added: “Anything else 
on your mind?” Martifiez unburdened him- 
self further—for which he drew another 
$50. “Do you wish to continue?” again 
questioned the judge. He did, and Lang- 
ford commented: “That makes $195.” The 
heart-to-heart talk ended. 


Fire for Firemen— 


Lookout, Calif.: Fire interrupted the 
volunteer firemen’s annual benefit ball by 
burning down the dance hall, a warehouse, 
and 1,000 cords of wood. 


Fish Story— 


St. Paul, Minn.: The State Depart- 
ment of Conservation received $3 along 
with this letter: “I went out with a friend 
on one of your lakes to watch him catch 


fish. He ask me to hold line for him while © 


he fix boat. While so holdin g I catch fish. 
There was four fish got on that line while 
I hold it. When I got home, I am sending 
you a check for $3 if you think I broke the 
law.” 


Jury’s Privilege— 

Kansas City, Mo.: Judge Ben Terte 
noticed that the jurors who had convicted 
William F. Taylor and had recommended 
a five-year sentence for him had also put 
their findings down on the wrong form 
sheet, so he sent them back to “recopy this 
on a correct form.” The jury returned and 
presented the correct form to the judge— 
but with the sentence cut to two years. 
“We changed our minds,” explained Fore- 
man M. E. Burnley. 


Service— 


Laguna Beach, Calif.: Driving into 
Worthy’s service station one day recently, 
a motorist asked for 10 gallons of gasolixe. 
Three service men hopped to work smart- 
ly—cleaning the windshield, checking the 
tires and water, etc. etc. The driver paid 
his bill and drove off pleased. A few min- 
utes later he returned and asked: “Did any 
of you put gas in my car?” The three at- 
tendanis huddled—then confessed nobgdy 
had. 














for the Holidays- 


INEXPENSIVE, TOO! 


For the parties—the feasts—and 
New Year's—serve Gold Seal 
Champagne and Still Wines. 
Quality and price will please you. 
They are the choice of thousands 
who know wines. All are made 
and bottled in the “champagne 
district of America."’ You'll be 


proud to serve them. 

BUY AMERICAN — DRINK AMERICAN | 
Send for Free booklet, ‘Wine Wisdom.”’ 

URBANA WINE CO., Inc., Urbana, Hammondsport, N.Y. 


GOLD SEAL 


NEW YORK STATE 


Champagne & Still Wines 








Newsweek 
on the Air! 


% Beginning Thursday, 
January 2, 1941, “Ahead 
of the Headlines” will be 
heard Thursday eve- 
nings, 10:30 E.S.T., 9:30 
C.S.T., 7:30 P.S.T. on 
stations of the NBC Blue 
Network. 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK DECEMBER 30, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Shall There Be No Food? 


surrender to force not only 
because they want to save their lives but 
because of an overwhelming conviction 
that peace, even the peace that follows a 
defeat, is better than the anguish of war. 
They hope that after surrender they will 
have, at the very least, rest, food and re- 
munerative work. 

But in this war, no such recompense has 
come to Norway, Holland, Belgium, Cen- 
tral Poland and Finland. These small na- 
tions had no responsibility for the war. 
Blame for the holocaust will not touch 
them. They were the innocent victims of 
geography. Their only offense was the 
defense of their homes. They were ruth- 
lessly trampled upon for the sole and 
simple reason that they were in the 
way. 

Now they have not even the pitiful 
compensations of defeat. All, except Fin- 
land, are occupied, and all, including Fin- 
land, are blockaded. Their 37,000,000 peo- 
ple, including 15,000,000 children, having 
suffered the havoc of war, now must suf- 
fer the horrors of starvation and disease. 
As the winter passes into spring their need 
will increase. Under present conditions 
these countries have no chance to secure 
enough food to avoid famine levels. 

The shortage will be mainly felt in cities. 
Eighteen million people in these cities will 
be without food before spring unless it is 
brought from outside their national bor- 
ders. Hunger will lower physical resist- 
ance, and then disease will actively claim 
children first, women and old men next. 
Pneumonia, influenza, typhoid, smallpox 
and typhus may reach epidemic propor- 
tions. So these nations will be cesspools of 
disease and disintegration, endangering the 
entire world. Beyond the problem of dis- 
ease are the threats of stunted bodies and 
warped mentalities in a generation of chil- 
dren—threats so appalling that one can 
hardly bear to speak of them. 


The best available figures show that 
in Europe, exclusive of Russia, there is a 
food shortage of 30 per cent—in part be- 
cause of curtailed crop production under 
war conditions and in part because of the 
blockade. This portion of Europe as a 
whole, then, has only 70 per cent of the 
food it normally consumes. Germany’s 
production is 85 per cent of her needs. 
It is unthinkable that Germany will give 
the nations under her control any part of 
this. She is far more likely to tell their 
people that their starvation is the result 


of the British blockade and America’s fail- 
ure to help them. 

To forestall this and to relieve the suf- 
ferings of those caught between the Ger- 
man occupation and the British blockade, 
Herbert Hoover has proposed a plan to 
feed them without affording help to Ger- 
many. His proposal, now endorsed by a 
long list of prominent Americans, specifies 
that an international commission should 
be set up to manage shipping, to import, 
safeguard, and distribute the food; that 


Germany undertake that none of the im- 


ports or domestic supplies of these occu- 
pied nations should be taken by the Ger- 
mans; that the equivalent of any supplies 
already taken by the Germans should be 
returned by the Germans to these people; 
that Germany relax her blockade against 
these people so as to permit the commis- 
sion to import food from Russia and the 
Balkans if possible; that the belligerents 
should not attack ships carrying supplies; 
that the British would be free to stop the 
supplies any moment these guarantees 
were not fulfilled by the Germans. 


This plan raises a number of prac- 
tical questions. What, to begin with, will 
it cost the United States in actual cash 
and ships? The answer is “nothing.” The 
five small nations to whom the food would 
go have cash reserves in various parts of 
the world sufficient to pay for the food 
they need this year, at any rate. They 
also own ships enough to transport the 
food. No negotiations or commitments by 
the Government of the United States are 
necessary. A nonofficial neutral commis- 
sion would carry the responsibility. 

The next question is whether Germany 
can be depended upon to carry out the 
agreements the Hoover plan involves, con- 
sidering the perfidious disregard for prom- 
ises that has always characterized Hitler. 
Mr. Hoover maintains that proper admin- 
istration of his plan will prevent any part 
of the flow of rations from going to Ger- 
mans. 

The: plan contemplates the complete 
pooling and rationing of all food in each 
of the countries to which food is sent, in- 
cluding that which they themselves have 
produced. To those who argue that the 
plan would provide food for workmen em- 
ployed in plants manufacturing war mate- 
rials, the answer is made that Germany 
wants the skilled workmen of the con- 
quered countries in her own plants and 
that continued deprivation in their own 
countries would have the effect of inducing 
these workmen to move to Germany and 
sérve in German factories to get more ade- 
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quate food for themselves and _ their 
families. 

More, under the Hoover plan, the total 
stock of imported food in all five countries 
would not exceed 140,000 tons at one 
time. That amount would feed Germany 


just three days. So if Germany dared , J 
mass seizure, she would, at most, prolong f) 


her ultimate food life by only three days, 


And such a seizure would terminate the 


whole arrangement instantly. 


~~ the strongest argument for 


the practicability of the plan is the record | 


of the administration for the relief of the 
Belgians and French who were in occu- 
pied areas during the First World War. 
Under that administration, headed by Mr. 
Hoover, eleven billion pounds of food were 
imported into Belgium and distributed. 


srs 





Nine hundred million dollars were spent. ; 


That it did not get to Germans then has 
long since been demonstrated by incon- 
trovertible facts, among others that, at 
the end of the war, the people in occupied 
territories were in better shape than the 
people of Germany. The British, after 
some persuasion, not only permitted the 
food to enter the occupied territories: they 
paid for a substantial part of it. 

Mr. Hoover gives us his assurance that 
no military objectives will be imperiled by 
his proposed effort in this war, and, on 
such a question, no one has a better right 
to speak with authority than he. He says 
that food can be brought to Norway, Hol- 
land, Finland, Belgium and Central Po- 
land without hampering or postponing the 
defeat of Germany. 

The decision of the British Government, 
announced by the late Lord Lothian, that 
it cannot permit a change in the present 
status of the blockade is, of course, bind- 
ing upon us. There is no disposition here to 
argue with or to blame the gallant and 


hard-pressed British for feeling at this time { 


that the passage of food into Finland and 
the occupied territories might strengthen 
“the German war potential.” The Hoover 
committee has expressed its sympathetic 
understanding. It also states that it will 
continue to try to devise methods that will 
meet the objections of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Since no one wants the people of Fin- 
land, Norway, Belgium, Holland and Cen- 
tral Poland to starve, the question comes 
down to one of practical facts and admin- 
istration. The devising of a plan accepta- 


ble to all is an end devoutly to be wished. | 
‘As The New York Times points out, the 


future good will and loyalty of these peo- 
ple is a distinct asset to the United States 
and to England. Beyond such considera- 
tions is sheer compassion. If the innocent 
can be helped without weakening th 
strong fiber of courage and determination 
to resist the Axis threat, the result will be 
a triumph of statesmanship and _ intelli- 
gence in a world of chaos. - This is the 
challenge. 
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_ IN THAT MEETING, Henry, I saw demonstrated 
one of the ways in which Union Central Life dis- 


tinguishes itself among insurance companies. That Union 







Central representative—didn’t you notice how he was 


tape? You caught the real spirit of his company—one that’s 
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ymes * A specific example of Union Central’s progressive service to 


= men of affairs is the Business Multiple Protection Plan. This 

hed. | policy is designed to cover with precision and economy the re- 

the quirements of modern business for life insurance on key men. 

wid For its unusual and important advantages, address Dept. E-4. 
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aa rHE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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the A $400,000,000 Institution.....Founded in 1867 


Copyright 1940 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 








a © Lhe holiday spirit of these Old Inns 
® || __ lives on today in their Good Rye 
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& THE HOTEL INDIAN QUEEN 
was the Philadelphia head- 
quarters of such illustrious patriots 
as George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams and 
Robert Morris. 


Six handsome etchings of old Pennsylvania inns, each 11 
by 14 inches and ready for framing, will be sent for onl) 
10¢ (coin or stamps). At retail they'd sell for much more. 
Address National Distillers Products Corporation, Dept. 
DD, P. O. Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 


Times and customs have changed since the rough rafters of these old 
Pennsylvania inns rang with holiday song. 


But the fine rye whiskey that was served in these venerable tap- 
rooms still survives to this very day. 





Old Overholt was a great whiskey then — 130 Decembers ago — or 
it could not have lived so long. 


And it is a great whiskey today, or it would not be the most popular 
of all bottled in bond ryes. 


Rich and rare in flavor, Old Overholt will add distinction to 
your holiday gatherings and delight any friend who receives it as 


a holiday gift. National Distillers Products Corporation 
Copyright 1940, ». Overholt & Company, Inc., New York 
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